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GLANCES AT LONDON NOVELTIES.* 


‘Tue standing army of London sights is constantly 
receiving reinforcements, some of which remain “ at- 
tached,” while others, like soldiers of fortune, after 
giving a brief aid, pass off to serve elsewhere. Some- 
times these sights are matters of genuine interest, or 
of an instructive character, so as to be worthy of 
the attention of rational persons, as well as the mere 
novelty-hunter. The Londoners have also the privi- 
lege of being regaled with the first exhibition of many 
new inventions in science and art, the product of the 
numberless ingenious minds, sharpened by the love of 
glory and of gain, which shelter in the metropolis as 
their most appropriate field of action. It seems to us 
that a few occasional notices of these novelties may be 
both entertaining and instructive to our readers—only 
let it be understood that we cannot pledge ourselves 
for a very profound or accurate estimate of the merits 
of every particular thing described, as much must 
necessarily be taken upon the faith of appearances. 
Overlooking the Chinese collection only because it 
was described in the Journal some weeks ago, but 
which we cannot pass from at present without the 
remark, that it is an elegantly-arranged, and, in the 
general effect, a superb as well as an instructive show 
—we pitch first upon the Napoleon Museum, recently 
set up in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. ‘This is, in 
its history, a curious collection. According to the pre- 
face of a huge privately-printed volume descriptive of 
it, it has been gathered by about twenty years’ labour 
of a Mr Stainbury, who was struck with intense admi- 
ration of the character of the French emperor. Every 
portrait of Napoleon which he could obtain—paint- 
ing, engraving, bust, medallion, cameo—he eagerly pur- 
chased ; as also the likenesses of all his relations, 
ministers, and generals. Every book, in French or 
English, relative to Napoleon and his reign—every 
print representing events in his life—every one of the 
beautiful coins and medals stamped for him — was 
gathered by this indefatigable enthusiast. ‘These com- 
pose the mass of the museum now shown, and a 
very extraordinary show it is, comprising all that 
art and literature could do for the glorification of 
the greatest of modern historical personages. By the 
arrangement, we can trace the wonderful Corsican 
from the slender and emaciated youth, with his hair 
worn negligently over his brow, to the more portly 
and more beautiful man of middle age, who fretted 
away the remnant of a brilliant existence on St 
Helena. Several of the oil-portraits are originals, 
executed in remarkable circumstances ; and some of the 
busts are the production of sculptors of high name. 
The multitude of repetitions of the same form becomes 
somewhat tiresome ; yet this again is relieved by the 
very consideration of the persevering enthusiasm 
which has brought so many copies of one visage to- 
gether. Arranged in like manner is a series of 
pictures representing the principal events in the life 
of Napoleon, from his Italian campaign to his death, 
as also an abundant collection of medals. In addition 
to these, there is a collection of papers, including 
public documents of Napoleon’s reign, and several 
letters, memoranda, and miscellaneous writings of his 
own, amongst the last of which are two letters of date 
March Ist, 1796, one written four hours after the 
other, and the first of which gives his name as Buona- 
parte, and the latter as Bonaparte, apparently imply- 
ing that it was at this time, and not when more 
ambitious views had opened to him, that he thought 
proper to dismiss an Italian and adopt a French 
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orthography. A portion of the museum strikingly 
beneath the rest in interest, and in our opinion un- 
worthy to be associated with it, is a collection of per- 
sonal relics of the French emperor ; as the bottle from 
which he drank his wine at breakfast the morning 
after Waterloo, the spatula with which he cleaned his 
spade while gardening at St Helena, snuff-boxes, a 
pen with which he wrote, &c. 

In this last department, the Napoleon Museum 
cannot for a moment compete with the collection 
which Madame Tussaud has added to her well-known 
exhibition of wax-work figures in Baker Street. Here, 
at length, rests the travelling or campaign carriage of 
the emperor, together with a considerable variety of 
relics scarcely less interesting. Of Madame Tussaud’s 
wax-works we shall say nothing here, as they have 
been described in the Journal already ; but the Bona- 
parte room forms so rich an addition, as to be worthy 
of notice. The carriage is the principal object. It 
has, we believe, been in the way of being exhibited 
throughout Europe for the last twenty-five years, and 
eight hundred thousand persons have paid to see it. 
It is of the usual size and form, with the single excep- 
tion of a boot projecting from the front under the 
driver’s seat. The first impression of the visitor is— 
How plain and even rude most of the furnishings are ! 
—showing how far the French workman of thirty 
years ago was behind the English one in such matters ; 
as, we believe, he is still. The lining is of unorna- 
mented blue cloth, now in some places beginning to 
decay. The seat is divided into two, like the seats of 
a railway carriage ; and opposite to it is a range of 
drawers and recesses, occupying the space of the pro- 
jecting boot already spoken of. The largest of the 
recesses, opened by a letting-down door, is padded for 
the purpose of forming, with the portion of the seat 
opposite to it, a bed for the nocturnal accommodation 
of the emperor. He, in short, thrust his feet into it, 
while his head and shoulders reposed on the seat, the 
intermediate space being filled by the let-down door 
or some other contrivance. This arrangement is on 
the right side of the carriage. On the other is a 
set of drawers for papers, a sliding desk, a recess for 
rouleaux of coin, and other conveniences, all inge- 
niously enough contrived, though, as has been said, 
surprisingly rude in workmanship. The exterior is 
plain, with, if we remember rightly, only a slight 
scroll of gilding round the pannels by way of orna- 
ment. The wheels and other mechanical parts are 
more characterised by strength than \ by any regard to 
elegance ; and at the back is a huge rh 
leathern trunk, used, we presume, for conveying the 
clothes of the imperial occupant. 

We set little store by an authenticated tooth of the 
autocrat of France, which, we observe, has passed, like 
other property of exalted character, through the hands 
of Mr Robins. Neither is a powerfully-attested tooth- 
brush much to our taste. Table-spoons, knives and 
forks, and a coffee-service, are but so-so, and a shirt, 
handkerchief, and pair of drawers, may pass with little 
remark, But there hangs from the wall a plain blue 
cloak, which demands more respect. This is the cloak 
which Napoleon wore at Marengo, and which, twenty 
years after, was spread upon his dead body at Long- 
wood, and on its way to the tomb. If a simple piece 
of attire can be allowed to be historical, or to rise 
above itself in any way, it is surely such a one as this. 
The original owner probably himself attached a super- 
stitious value to it, as he bequeathed it to his son; 
but how strangely may such feelings be disappointed ! 
Behold, little more than twenty years after the wearer’s 
death, the cloak of Marengo becomes a curiosity in a 
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In the same room is placed a splendid round table 
of Sévres porcelain, presented by Napoleon to the city 
of Paris, having cost him, it is said, twelve thousand 
pounds. It presents in the centre a portrait of him- 
self, in state robes as emperor, and, around the margin, 
portraits of thirteen of his generals ; all of them painted 
in the most beautiful style. ‘This is certainly an ad- 
mirable production of art, in its own way, which is 
gaudy ; and we can scarcely be surprised to hear of 
the price of four thousand guineas being placed upon 
it. Madame ‘Tussaud has also added the gorgeous 
cradle used for the child of so many hopes—the king 
of Rome. ‘The old lady sits at the door, as hale, to 
appearance, as when, at the command of the National 
Convention (by the way, her discreditably ill-written 
catalogue substitutes the National dssemb/y), she took 
the portraits in wax from the faces of Hebert, Robe- 
spierre, and other heroes of the Reign of Terror, which 
now figure in what she calls her Chamber of Horrors. 

In a room connected with the Egyptian Hall, there 
has been exhibited for some time the skeleton of one ~ 
of those enormous quadrupeds, which appear to have 
existed, at a period near the conclusion of the geolo- 
gist’s chronology, in North America, as well as in the 
wastes of Siberia. All, however, that have as yet been 
described—the mastodon, megatherium, &c.—sink into 
mediocrity beside the huge Missourium Theristocaulo- 
don, as the specimen is entitled, from the district where 
it was exhumed, and the sickle-shaped tusks with 
which it is furnished. ‘The largest elephant might 
stand underneath the back-bone of this vast creature, 
which measures fifteen feet in height by thirty in 
length. Its head alone is six feet long, while the 
tusks, curving horizontally and outwards from its 
snout, are each ten feet, the distance between the ex- 
treme points being fifteen. It is with something like 
awe that one regards the remains of an animal which, 
from its size, might almost form the framework of a 
church for a congregation of human worshippers. 
Fortunately, there is scarcely a bone wanting of this 
wondrous animal, so that its external form, character, 
and habits, can be pretty clearly defined. It seems to 
have been allied to the hippopotamus, or river horse, 
and to have been designed to live and roam for its prey 
in lakes which partly floated its huge carcass. ‘The 
tusks may be presumed to have cleared a way for it 
through the forests of reeds with which the lakes might 
in some places be occupied. ‘The structure of the ribs 
is remarked to be comparatively slight and feeble, in- 
dicating the amphibious nature of the animal’s habits. 
Another proof of this is the absence on the snout of 
the process of bone fora trunk. As the neck is short, 
we may be perfectly sure that the animal would have 
required a trunk, if it had been designed to walk the 
firm ground. But such an instrument was not needed 
by a creature roaming through shallow waters, which 
reached to about its mouth. In connexion with this 
peculiarity, there is a singular form of the fore-limb, 
which is so arranged as to have been capable of bend- 
ing forwards like the human arm, while the foot has 
a thumb in addition to four toes, thus enabling the 
animal to seize food and convey it to its mouth. ‘The 
exhibitor of the Missourium is a simple-hearted Ger- 
man naturalist of the name of Koch, who, having, 
like Mr Catlin, spent some years among the Red 
Indians, was fortunate enough to discover this strange 
relic of a former zoology at a spot in latitude 40 
degrees, west longitude 95. The bones lay under- 
neath various strata of alluvial clays, about fourteen 
feet in thickness, and, what will excite general sur- 
prise, and be received, we suppose, with considerable 
hesitation, there were found, underneath and around 
the remains of the animal, four or five rudely-shaped 
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stone arrow-heads, similar to those used by the early 
people of Scotland and Ireland, and which may be 
supposed to have been Se er of the Indian tribes 
to a much later period. Mr’Koch states, that he raised 
these arrow-heads from the bed on which the bones 
lay with his own hands, and, if we are to suppose no 
error or deception about the matter, it clearly proves 
that the country was led by human beings before 
the extinction of the Missourium. Of this he men- 
tions another evidence, in the finding of a similar huge 
skeleton in Gasconade county, Missouri, in 1838, nine 
feet beneath the surface, and not only accompanied 
bo arrow-heads and tomahawks, but betraying marks 

the particular efforts which had been made by the 
Indians to destroy, the creature, some © stones 
having apparentiy been brought from the bed of a 

i Eo riv er and hurled at it, while fire ap 
to have ultimately been applied to consume its re- 
mains. 

Amongst the rational shows of London, a high place 
is due to the Adelaide Gallery, and its younger rival 
the Polytechnic Institution, originally designed for the 
exhibition of machines, cali, works of art, and 
miscellaneous curiosities, but which may now be con- 
sidered as, in addition, schools for conveying popular 
instruction in some departments of science. The 
variety of aancarey | objects at both, but particularly 
at the Polytechnic, is very great : the latest eatalogue 
of the latter gives, tang 6 con sixteen hundred and 
eighty articles. Acessible to all for a trifle, they fur- 
nish the young with the means of acquiring an exact 
knowledge of some of the most remarkable processes of 
art and any one to keep 
with the progress ish ingenuity in general, it 
is only none that he should be a visitor of these 
galleries, where all its most striking results are con- 
centrated. At various hours of various days, lectures 
are given on some of the most popular branches of 
natural philosophy, aided by practical illustrations. 
The Adelaide has a tremendous electric machine ; the 
Polytechnic a diving-bell, and a couple of reflectors 
a hundred feet apart, at each of which the faintest 
whisper uttered at the other is heard. Perhaps the 
efforts to attract are carried only too far—at least we 
could not help feeling that the music at the Ade- 
~ is searcely an appropriate, albeit a pleasing 

ition. 

These institutions have been found very suitable 
sanctuaries for the photographic art ; and Mr Beard’s 
Daguerreotype productions at the Polytechnic are now 
a to a high pitch of excellence. Mr Beard is 
the English patentee and he 
seems to have wrought zealo zi overcoming some 
of the first acknowledged difficulties of the art. Por- 
traits are now taken in a glass-roofed chamber at the 

of the house, under a blue gauze screen, which 
ually protects the sitter from that painful inten- 
sity of the sunlight, which, producing an unavoidable 
frown, was the cause of the grand fault of all the 
early specimens, a certain harshness or severity of 
ex mn. One now sits down with an easy natural 
arrangement of features, and in half a minute a pleas- 
ing miniature portrait is taken. Very lately, a re- 
markable addition has been made to the process. The 
_ plate is now withheld from the sitter until it has been 
coloured. Under the care of a separate artist, it is 
tinted, we believe, by hand, according to the colours 
of the original, both in the face and the Bares. 
‘We saw specimens of female visages, the cheeks of 
which bore the most delicately natural colouring, 
while the dresses, of various-coloured material, were 
* gil exactly imitated. Even the tartans of a High- 
land gentleman were most faithfully represented. 
' By these means, in addition to the improvements of 
the original process, Daguerreotypes are now all but as 
beautiful as the finest miniatures. The writer had 
one executed of himself-——a half-length—and he prizes 
it as much as he would a first-rate oil-portrait ; for 
not only has it the anumiage of an unerring correct- 
ness of representation, but it presents the face with a 
re han Iness of expression equal to the best 
‘ cflorts of the painter’s art. At Beard’s, we also saw 
some specimens executed in a style of excessive mi- 
niature—a portrait, for instance, fit for a ring, and a 
copy of the picture of the queen’s coronation within 
the space of an address Nothing could exceed 
the delicacy and faithfulness of these representations. 
Even a head about the size of a lead-drop showed dis- 
tinet likeness to the original. It is also found that, 
when nature thus paints in little, she omits no detail, 
even the most minute. Take a powerful magnifier, 
» and enlarge the figure as much as you please, and still 
the likeness, as well as the delicacy, remains. It is 
even said, and after what we have seen we can scarcely 
believe it an exaggeration, that a fly has been found 
’ by a large lens to be represented on the wall of a 
* building under this miniature rreotype process. 
At this rate, it might be presumed that, if a drop of 
stagnant water were represented of the natural size, 
every one of the unseen animalcules which people it 
would have a place in the image, and might be mag- 
nified into visibility. 

We place last on the present occasion what, from its 
dignity and importance, might well have been first of 

series of novelties— Thames Tunnel. This 


rogress, 
weeks, ing 
To reach this place, one has aks 


a long and toilsome through the maritime 
part of London east of the Tower, until he at length 
reaches a mass of new building, where, having offered 
his denarius, he is allowed to deseend aa 
may be called a spiral stairease—only, it is of feet 
in diameter, and the stair is in reality double, one bei 
for those who down, and another for those who 
eome up. On descending about the height of a house, 
he sees 2 long lighted arcade before him, or rather two 
with a row of pillars between, the 
whole being lighted brilliantly with gas. This is the 
tunnel —a passage, in fact, under the Thames, the river 
passing on, and floating the commercial wealth of half 
the nations of the earth, overhead, undisturbed. The 
vista presented to the eye is of great length, seeming 
to diminish to little more than a speck: to speak in 
precise terms, it is twelve hundred feet long ; another 
staircase like the preceding rising at the other end. 
This arcade, com of brickwork, and whitewashed, 
is as dry, and its air is as agreeable to the feelings, as if 
it were an ordinary chamber, All along, in the inter- 
vals between the central row of pillars, are placed 
stalls of toys, confectionaries, music sheets, &c. ; to- 
gether with a printing-press, from which you ean pur- 
chase, wet, at a penny, a broadside containing an 
account of the tunnel, “ Printed by authority 76 feet 
below high-water mark.” The scene, when you con- 
sider the whole circumstances, makes an extraordinary 
impression. Perhaps there is no other sight in Lon- 
don, not even the wilderness of the wine vaults at the 
docks, so highly caloulated to create a deep and abid- 
ing sense of the persevering energy and affluence of 
England. It is, we understand, the sight by which, 
above all others, foreigners are impressed when they 
visit — and the one most spoken of on name 
tinent. carriage passage is not as yet pre 

but will be soon, when the full benefit of this singular 
mode of sub-river transit will be realised. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
IGNIS FATUUS, OR JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


Unver the above name are comprehended all those 
moving lights whieh are occasionally seen in dark 
nights, especially on damp moors, swamps, and 
meadows, and which are variously described as flicker- 
ing about a certain spot, moving onwards in a zig- 
and unsteady course, occasionally visible, at other times 
obscured, as rising from the earth in a sudden and 
transient flame, and finally as remaining for a time 
nearly constant in one spot. various forms in 
which the phenomenon presents itself, afford a strong 
presumption, if not a positive proof, that it is not 
always produced by the same cause, and it is from not 
adverting to this that we find so much inconsistency 
and confusion in most of the attempted explanations 
of this interesting appearance. In all their modifica- 
tions of form, we think that such lights are referrible 
to three sources—l1st, luminous insects ; 2d, the spon- 
taneous combustion of gas ; and, 3d, St Elm’s fire, or 
some electrical agency of a similar description. 

The genuine Jack-o’-lantern, or Will-o’-the-wisp, 
has long enhoad a definite personification in the mi 
of the people of this country, as well as in many others. 
He has, moreover, the character of being a. somewhat 
malignant spirit, his appearance being considered pre- 
monitory of impending evil; and instances are not 
wanting of his having decoyed benighted travellers 
into bogs and marshes, where they perished. It is to 
these vagaries that he is indebted for the not very 
complimentary names sometimes applied to him. 

hen due allowance is made for the exaggerations 
of fear, arising out of the superstitious awe with which 
is phenomenon has often been 4% we will find 
that the movements of the ignis fatuus, in its most 
characteristic form, very closely resemble the flight of 
certain insects ; and to this cause we have very little 
hesitation in ascribing them. In a previous article, we 
have noticed at some length the insects which are 
naturally and habitually luminous, and of these we 
found that only one could properly be considered as 
indigenous to this country. But besides luminous in- 
sects, properly so called, that is, insects provided with 
a special apparatus for elaborating the luminous 
matter, it has been found that many others occasionally 
show some degree of luminosity, probably owing to 
the electrical state of the atmosphere, by which insects 
seem to be even more excited and otherwise affected 
than almost any other animals. Thus, the rounded 
mass which terminates the antenng in Paussus sphe- 
rocerus has been aoe to emit light ; Scarabeus 
eus has exhibited a similar appearance ; and 
at all events, cannot be doubted, that certain of our 
native insects have been seen flying about at night 
with a luminous appearance, have been followed as an 
ignis fatuus, and actually caught, if we may so speak, 
in the act. 

dates, thet he was tye 
man that one of his people having seen a Jack-o’-lan- 
tern, ran after it and knocked it down, when it was 
found to be a mole-cricket, Another instance is re- 
lated in which a drover struck one down with his 
stick, and it tarned out to be a crane-fly (tipula), a 
kind of insect very common in ws. Insects 
of this nature, oppeat, then, to be the only kinds: of 
Jack-o’-lantern which have the power of vol mo- 
tion, and their movements best correspond with the de- 
vious and fitful 


flight ascribed to that phenomenon, and 


which was supposed to be assumed the more effectu- 
ally to bewilder the hapless traveller. But such kinds 
of “dancing lights” are, we should be disposed to 
think, comparatively rare ; and they cannot occur at 
all except during the spring, summer, and autumn. 
By far the most fruitful source of such appearances is 
that which we have placed second in our category, 
namely, the spontaneous combustion of certain gases. 
Of these there are more than one which become in- 
flamed the moment they come in contact with atmo- 
spheric air. Phosphorus is their ordinary basis ; and 
perhaps the most common is that which is called phos- 
anne age gas. They are generated by the 
ecomposition of vegetable and animal matter, and 
are most common in marshes, and in the vici- 
nity of stagnant pools of impure water. ‘The gas thus 
produced, and observed to cause lights which pass 
under the name of ignes fatui, has been at times col- 
lected in jars, and its composition determined ; and in 
an instance recently recorded by an Italian writer, 
where the Will-o’-the-wisp consisted of ignited he 
pursued the light with a bundle of flax tied to the end 
of a stick, and succeeded in thrusting the flax into the 
flame, and thus setting fire to it. These lights are 
most common in autumn and winter, particularly in 
the former season of the year, possibly because the 
changes in the condition of the atmosphere, particu- 
larly the atmospheric pressure, are then most consider- 
able ; and the gas, owing to its natural elasticity, is 
thus enabled to make its eseape from the place w 
it is confined. In such cases, there cannot be the 
same irregular motion in the light as when it proceeds 
from the cause first noticed, as the gas is evolved, so 
to speak, in a slender column or stream. But this 
a flickering appearance ma: given to it by being 
wafted by the wind, and different 
may be discharged in succession ; so that a point of 
flame a at one spot, and another at some 
distance ; as these are very naturally taken for the 
same — appearing at intervals, we thus have some- 
thin, the character of a Will-o’-the-wisp, as it is 
ag wg by those who have witnessed it. 

St Elm’s fire (the corpus sanctum of the older writers) 
is a luminous appearance, which may in general be 
readily known from either of the above modifications 
of ignis fatuus, by being stationary. It appears like 


zag | a pencil or brush of light, resting on some fixed object, 


and disappearing after a longer or shorter period. It 
was known to the ancients by the name of Castor and 
Pollux. It commonly shows itself at the summit of 
some pointed object, especially if that be of a metallic 
nature. In the Mediterranean, it is often seen on the 
mast and the extremities of the sail-yards of ves- 
sels ; and Casar relates, that on one occasion the 
of his soldiers appeared as if tipped with fire. These 
lights appear most frequently immediately before a 
storm ; and in the belief that they are certain indica- 
tions of the approach of the latter, a curious practice 
has long existed at Chateau di Diurno, in the Frioul, 
situated on the shores of the Mediterranean. There is 
erected on one of the bastions of the castle a pike 
placed in a vertical position ; whenever there is the 
a of a storm, the sentinel who mounts guard 
holds the point of his halbert to the iron head of the 
pike ; if it sparkles when the halbert is presented, and 
throws off from the point a small luminous brush, a 
large bell is then sounded, to warn those labouring in 
the fields, and the fishermen along the coast, of the 
approaching storm. The appearance in question no 
doubt frequently oceurs in this country, and is 
as a certain form of Wiil-o'-the-w p- 
The last species of luminous matter to which we 
shall allude, is of more than usual interest. This is a 
faint pale luminosity, which has been observed to hover 
over the body, and about the bed of persons in the 
last stage of disease, and usually a short time before 
dissolution. ‘The instances in which it has occurred 
have been chiefly severe cases of consumption, and 
after the patient had been long confined to bed. The 
reality of a phenomenon so remarkable, and which 
we might very naturally be inclined to ascribe to some 
visual deception on the part of the observers, has not 
been admitted without due investigation; and the 
result of that investigation has been to establish the 
fact, that, in particular Comnsionens, light may 
be evolved from the human subject. From the in- 
stances which have been brought forward, we select 
the two following, the authenticity of which cannot 
be questioned :— 


is light be that is flashing on Miss Louisa’s face t 
ious, and informed 


. 
| It was ten days previous to L. A——’s death that 
| | I first observed a very rey light, which 
seemed darting about the face, and illuminating all 
round her head, flashing very much like an aurora 
borealis. She was in a deep decline, and had that 
day, been seized with suffocation, which teased her 
much for an hour, and made her so nervous, that she 
would not suffer me to leave her for a moment, that I 
: might raise her up quickly in case of a return of this 
4 = sensation. After she settled for the night, I 
- y down beside her, and it was then this luminous 
appearance suddenly commenced. Her maid was sit- 
ting up beside the bed, and I whispered her to shade 
the light, as it would awaken Lonisa. She told me 
the light was properly shaded. I then said, what can 
f wonderful work, completed at the close of March, | d 
after being seven T 
’ foot passengers, that she HE seen that light before, and that it was 
- passed through from no candle. I then inquired when she had per- 
one penny eaeh. ceived it. She said that morning, and it had dazzled 
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her eyes, but she had said nothing about it, as ladies 
always considered servants superstitious. However, 
after watching it myself for an hour, I got up, and 
saw that the candle was in a position from which this 
uliar light could not have come ; nor, indeed, was 
like hat sort of light ; it was more silvery, like the 
reflection of moonlight upon water. I watched it for 
more than an hour, when it disappeared. It gave 
the face the look of being painted white and highly 
glazed, but it danced about, and had a very extraor- 
dinary effect. The night after, the maid being ill, I 
sat up all night, and again I saw the luminous 
— when there was no candle nor moon, nor in 
any visible means of producing it. Her sister 
came into the and saw it also. The evening 
before L. A ’s death, I saw the light again, but it 
was fainter, and lasted but about twenty minutes. The 
state of the body of the patient was that of extreme 
exhaustion. For two months she had never sat up 
in the bed. Many of her symptoms varied much from 
those of other sufferers in pulmonary complaints whom 
I had seen, but the general outline was the same. Her 
breath had a very peculiar smell, which made me 
suppose there might be some decomposition going on.” 

In the above instance, the lungs were extensively 
diseased, it being one of the most hopeless cases of 
pulmonary consumption. ‘The other example does 
not enter so much into details, but it is equally ex- 
plicit. “About an hour and a-half before my dear 
sister’s death, we were struck by a luminous appear- 
ance proceeding from her head in a diagonal direction. 
She was at the time in a half-recumbent position, and 
perfectly tranquil. ‘The light was pale as that of the 
moon, but quite evident to mamma, myself, and sister, 
who were watching over her at the time. One of us 
at first thought that it was lightning, till shortly after 
we aonedvad a tremulous glimmer playing round 
the head, and then recollecting that we had read 
something of a similar nature having been observed 
previous to dissolution, we had candles brought into 
the room, fearing our dear sister would perceive it, 
and that it might disturb the tranquillity of her last 
moments.” 

It is scarcely matter of surprise that an appearance 
of this nature, occurring amidst such solemn acces- 
sories, and so mysterious as to its origin, should have 
been often looked upon as supernatural, and regarded 
with the most superstitious feelings. Even the re- 
sources of science, we apprehend, although they indi- 
cate the possible causes of this interesting phenomenon, 
searcely enable us to give a satisfactory explanation 
of it. It is conceivable, however, that after the long 
continuance of certain di by which portions of 
the system a oe of decom- 
position (which may happen a while previous to 
death), pene vapours may be discharged, either 
through the pores of the skin, or with the breath, 
which, by a combination of particular circumstances, 

become faintly luminous, when they mingle freely 
with atmospheric air. But if this “halo hovering round 
decay” is solely to be ascribed to that cause, it is not 
easy to understand why the circumstances necessary 
for its production are so rare as they undoubtedly are ; 
neither is it obvious why the appearance does not 
present itself after death, when the rapid decompo- 
sition of the animal tissues might be supposed greatly 
more favourable to its existence. 


SELFISHNESS. 
A TALE. 

On the eve of one of those events in a young lady’s 
life which sometimes influences its future destiny, one 
of those trifling causes whence great events arise— 
a ball—two girls were seated at their toilet tables, 
employed in the important affairs of self-decoration. 
Their positions in the dressing-room would have 
afforded a hasty-judging stranger some clue to their 
characters. The elder, and perhaps more beautiful of 
them, Miss Fanny Beaumont, had drawn her table 
close to the fire, leaving her cousin, Margaret, to dress 
her hair on the other side of the chamber. But this 
might have been accidental, as the latter made no 
complaint, although it was January, and the fire had 
not been long kindled in the room. Perhaps the 
business she was engaged in occupied all her thoughts ; 
for, having finished adjusting her hair, she asked her 
cousin, “ Shall I wear my pink wreath, or not !” 

“If you ask my opinion,” was Fanny’s reply, “I 
say by all means do not wear it ; it was most unbe- 
coming to you on Thursday.” 

“ Why, I thought, Fanny, you admired it ?” 

“So I do. I think the wreath is beautiful ; but, 
somehow or other, it does not suit you.” 

“Tam sorry you think so,” said Margaret in a tone 
of regret, and still hesitating with the wreath in her 
hand 


“ What is the use of worrying me about it,’ ex- 
claimed Fanny in a tone of evident pique ; “if you 
are so obstinate, put it on, and make a fright of your- 
self ; it is nothing to me.” 

But Margaret saw that it was something to her 
cousin, since it had ruffled her temper: and though 
she wondered at the importance attached to such a 
trifle, she yielded, and replaced the flowers in the 


drawer from which she had taken them. In a few 
minutes the cloud dispersed, and Fanny was even 
more than usually kind, complimenting her cousin 
very much on the graceful manner in which she had 
arranged her hair. By and by, however, she said, as 
if it wero the thought of the moment, “ 

dear, as you have quite determined not to wear your 
wreath, would you lend it me ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it; but I thought you said 
it was unbecoming ?” 

“Yes, to brown hair; but not to mine. Pink and 
black harmonise admirably. I should like it very 
much, if you would be so kind.” 

Margaret was young, full of affection for her cousin, 
and, moreover, had a habit of cheerfully submitting 
to a certain exacting spirit which occasionally peeped 
out through the general kindness of Miss Beau- 
mont’s manner. It was not the thought of being an 
orphan, and entirely dependent on Fanny’s parents 
(which was the case), that ever influenced her yield- 
ing conduct on such occasions ; for I am certain, that 
if the situation of the cousins had been reversed, the 
same would have happened. Margaret’s was one of 
those dispositions whose chief pleasures seem to be 
derived from affording pleasure to others. 

The ball passed off as balls generally do. The usual 
number of quadrilles were walked ; there was waltz- 
ing for the active, and whist-playing for the passive 
and those elderly guests who are wont to declare 
“that their dancing days are over.” In short, a 
cursory observer would have seen nothing in this par- 
ticular ball to distinguish it from any other ball. ‘To 
Fanny Beaumont, however, it was an epoch. Mr 
Wilton Morris, a young gentleman who possessed a 
large property in the neighbourhood, paid her atten- 
tions so much more marked than any she had received 
from him at their former meetings in society, that 
they became the current talk of all the dowagers 
present. 

In truth, the result of this meeting was pretty 
decisive, so far as one of the parties was concerned ; 
for the next day, Wilton Morris had scarcely finished 
breakfast, in company with his mother and sisters, 
before he ordered his horse. 

“ Are you going to pay visits, Wilton?” asked his 
mother. 

“ Yes, mother ; I am going to pay my respects to a 
lady with whom I had the honour of dancing last 
night—the most beautiful girl I ever beheld.” 

“ And is beauty her only recommendation ?” asked 
Mrs Morris. 

“Oh no; I understand she is very accomplished, 
and I am sure she is amiable.” 

“T hear from your sisters she is Miss Beaumont, the 
lawyer’s daughter,” rejoined the mother; “and you 
cannot be very ‘sure’ of anything concerning her, for 
Charlotte tells me you have not seen her half a dozen 
times.” 

Wilton coloured, and commenced pulling on his 
gloves, as if in a hurry to cut the discussion short by 
a hasty departure ; but Mrs Morris put out her hand 
to detain him, and the tears were in her eyes as she 
spoke. “ Wilton, you are your own master, and never 
did I feel it more sensibly than at this moment.” 

“My dear mother, I can dispense with fortune in 
a wife.” 

© You can ; but there are qualities far more essen- 
tial to happiness, of which, in but a few evenings’ in- 
tercourse, you can know nothing. No man looks for 
a wife in a ball-room, but in the domestic circle. 
Besides, I think you might look higher.” . 

“ Nonsense, mother; I daresay, if I offered, she 
would refuse me, for I am sure she ought to be a 
countess at least.” 

But as his mother and sisters watched his manly 
figure, as, followed by his groom, he galloped away, 
and reflected on the broad acres of which he was 
master, they felt how very small a chance there was 
of such a catastrophe. Upon his prudence—the pru- 
dence of a young man who had not long attained his 
majority—they all depended for the means of uphold- 
ing their station in society. 

The elder Mr Morris had died suddenly, about 
eighteen months before, without having signed his 
will, although it was actually drawn out and prepared 
for his signature ; consequently the property, consist- 
ing of land, descended to his son, to the utter exelu- 
sion of the other children. Wilton, however, was 
always considered a high-principled, right-thinki 
young man, an opinion which was ially confirm 
when he declared his intention of fulfilling to the 
letter his late father’s intentions. By the will—which 
of course, in point of law, was only waste-paper—the 
sisters were to inherit five thousand pounds each, and 
Mrs Morris was to come into uncontrolled possession 
of twice that sum ; for it was evidently his desire to 
leave his widow and hters perfectly independent 


of his son: and it is but justice to say, that up to the 
evening on which we introduce him to the reader, 


Wilton’s conscientious intentions never wavered ; but 


he had certainly learned to estimate to the full the 
advantages of his unfettered fortune. 

In three months from the evening of the ball, the 
storm which Mrs Morris had dreaded burst u the 
family. Despite considerations for his kindred, which 
ought at least to have caused him to follow out the 
intentions expressed in the memorandum of his father’s 
jee Morris became the husband of Fanny 


It was what the world calls a “ match” for 
Fanny, though both she and Wilton would have 
declared it was purely a $love match.” Certainly 
on his poe there was a most absorbing passion, and 
if the lady, in her dreams of the future, mingled 
thoughts of a fine house, and carriages, and servants, 
with the image of her lover, it must be remembered 
that these realities were too closely united to be very 
easily divided. 

About this time Robert Leeburn, the young clergy- 
man to whom Grace Morris, Wilton’s elder sister, 
was engaged, obtained a curacy ; it was in a distant 
county, and would have entailed a separation ve 
painful to contemplate, unless Grace consen 
at once to share his humble fortunes. When he 
first asked her to be his, he had confidently hoped 
that in due time he should be presented to a living 
of sufficient value to place him in perfectly easy cir- 
cumstances ; but the death of the patron on whom 
he relied had sadly changed his prospects. It had 
not, however, changed their devoted and long-tried 
affection ; though perhaps Grace was taught to appre- 
ciate more fully the advantage her own promised 
fortune would be, in addition to a curate’s nar- 
row stipend. In truth, without some such reliance, 
they could net with common prudence have married. 
But it was a very inconvenient time for Wilton to 
— legacies he felt himself in honour bound to 

i . When he had talked of not marrying for 

ears to come, he had purposed during that period 
iving considerably within his very ceatbeans income, 
so as to save money for that honest purpose. His mar- 
riage, however, induced so many expenses, that there 
was little chance of such a proceeding at present. His 
mother trembled for the future, and more than once 
did she remonstrate with him on the extravagance 
into which he was tempted. 

“ Mother,” was his usual reply, “ dear Fanny’s taste 
is so exquisite, that I cannot help letting it have full 
scope; you kuow the furniture is dreadfully old- 
fashioned, and, as she says, these purchases once made, 
we can live as quietly, and even ina few months make 
up for the outlay. As for your money, and that of 


the girls, why, I must allow you fair interest out of © 


my income, until I can scrape together the principal.” 
And so it was arranged. 

“T wish it had the cousin Margaret that 
Wilton had chosen,” said Charlotte to her sister one 
day, after they had been discussing, somewhat con- 
fidentially, the merits of their sister-in-law. 

“So do I,” returned Grace ; “though I can hardly 
tell why it is that we all like her the better of the 
two.” 

“T believe it must be because she is so thoughtful 
of the wishes of others, so unselfish,” replied C 3 
“which, between ourselves, Fanny is not.” 

Charlotte Morris was right ; she had gained the key 
to Fanny Beaumont’s character. A discerning writer 
says, “ it is woman’s instinct to love ; her reward to be 
loved.” Of what is it the reward! Of nothing so 
much as of that generally considerate and unselfish con- 
duct, which we may class among the minor morals of 
society ; for the most trifling faults, strengthening and 
deepening with advancing years, too often become 
monstrous in their consequences. The very youn 
have seldom the power greatly to extend the cirel 
their influence ; they are, as it were, rehearsing their 
parts against the time, when, on the theatre of the 
world, they shall be called upon to act as men and wo- 
men, guiding others by their example, or influencing 
them by their authority, according to the circum- 
stances in which they may be plac 

Years passed on, working, as they rolled away, a 
surprising change in the relative positions of the once 
affectionate family of the Morrises. Indeed so great 
was the change, that, could it have been contemplated 
at the time Wilton came of age, it would have ap- 

a wide gulf that never could be passed ; yet, 
ike stone upon stone, had many acts of unkinduess, 
gradually increasing in or built up the bridge 
which spanned it. Mrs Morris, with Charlotte, was 
— in a small house, on a precarious allowance, 
doled out to her by her son at most uncertain imtor- 
vals; while the assistance which Grace, the curate’s 
wife, received from her brother, might more properly 
be said to consist in occasional trifling donations than 
any regular stipend. ‘This was a disastrous cage ; for 
confidently relying on the two hundred a-year, which 
Wilton had proposed allowing his sister until he 
should be able to pay the intended legacy, Mr Lee- 
burn had become involved in debt to the amount of 
some hundreds. And now three children, as well as 
a dear wife, looked up to him for support and protec- 
tion. His creditors were becoming clamorous ; and, 
above all, he dreaded every hour that his situation 
would be known to his rector, a severe man, who he 
felt sure would then dismiss him from his curacy. 
In such circumstances, how little could his mind be 
fit for the fulfilment of his sacred duties ! 

while the Beaumont famil 


— 
stances which the world might call similar, but which 
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were brought about by very different causes. They 
lived near the manor-house, and of course vi there 
as was very natural. But 

4 fallen into a common but fatal error, which had 
been fostered by the selfish vanity of their beautiful 
daughter, always the spoilt child of the family. She 
had married into a circle somewhat above that in 
which she previously moved; but an acknowledg- 
ment of this truth would have mortified her feelings, 
however keenly she recognised it in her own heart. 
Therefore the foolish attempts of her family to cope 
in style of living and expgnditure with the new ac- 
quaintances they made, with decided encourage- 
ment from Mrs Wilton Morris. Mr Beaumont’s 
only excuse consisted in his ambitious views for his 
younger children ; but when we are tem to do 

evil that good may come of it,” surely, though per- 
haps slowly, it works out a retribution, even though 
the object we desire be at last attained. 

And the “ young people” themselves, the “ beauti- 
fal” and “fortunate” Fanny, and her devoted husband, 
were they sailing smoothly down the stream of life ? 
It must be confessed, not quite. From commencing his 
career extravagantly, Wilton also had become involved 
in debt ; and the estate, which he should have held 
sacred as @ resource for his mother and sisters, was 

to supply his own wants. Still, this was a 
very different sort of poverty from either of the other 
cases; but his conduct was assuredly the most inex- 
cusable.of all. The remorse and dissatisfaction he 
felt with himself did not improve his own temper ; 
but though his wife was as “ tiful” and “accom- 
plished” as ever, he ceased to feel sure that she was 

amiable.” Only gradually had the truth dawned 
upon him; and after many trials, he felt convinced 
t her cheerful co-operation in his pro plan of 
retrenchment would never be gained, while it entailed 
self-sacrifice on her part. And how was this to be 
avoided! Whether it was a fashionable bonnet, a new 
conservatory, or a tour on the continent, the lady 
“could not do without ;” whatever she had set her 
mind on obtaining. And long, very long, was it before 
her once adoring husband learned in any degree to 
resist a gentle hint, a smiling appeal, or a straight- 
forward petition ; far less the most desperate instru- 
will—a flood of tears. Latterly, however, 
firm resolutions took possession of his mind : the seeds 
of much misery had germinated.there, but now the 
wife’s opm 3 for the selfish cannot be 
y 

On a lovely morning in May, Fanny was in 
its and good humour ; for it was day 
were thrown open for a féte champétre, of 
w she would of course be the mistress and the 
queen. Margaret Beaumont was standing by her 
cousin’s oon hows a servant entered the room with a 
letter, which, though directed to her husband, Mrs 
‘Wilton Morris, after a moment’s thought, placed in 


her own desk. 
said the beauty, “don’t tell Wilton 


“M ” 
from his 


0! 


their teasing 


he not be displeased at your keeping back 

re 

give it him as soon as the ftte is over ; 

is better than putting him out of humour 

Ah, Margaret, you will find out 

that this sort of management is often necessary when 
never. I 


will wish, Fann 
would cease to jest on that su fe sides 
I am sure it will be your own fault 
is. Even Wilton says that he is certain 
young Tresham is devoted to you. 
“It would be affectation in me to deny that I believe 


“Will 


and es- 
for a 
to Fanny’s child, who was in, 
feet she said, “Shall you’ reason they ches 
he is a man!” 
“Do you remember you are four-and-twenty, and 
to have such another offer?’ was 


guest. That day he p: to Margaret in due 
form, and she ised to be his only on the condi- 
tion that Sir “ers prove willing to receive 
her as a daughter. ith the impetuosity of an ardent 
character, young T determined at once to make 
the petition to his father, and it was arranged that 
he should see M the following morning, and 


ly off; but as some- 
day, we are sur- 


prised by a thunder-storm, so was the beautiful hostess 


unprepared for the scene whieh opened on her soon 
after the last of her lingering guests had 
orfis to his wife, in that 


“ Fanny,” said Wilton 
unmistakeable tone of decision which indicates a frame 
of mind as far removed from all ebullition of tem 
as from the softness of affection which might to 

t or intreaty ; “Fanny,” said he, “I have 
Salaved speaking te you until this evening on a very 
important subject, because I thought you would con- 
strue, as unkind, allusions which might unnerve and 
unfit you for the ar oper of to-day. 
by the rness with which you arran 
in opposition to my wishes, I am not sure that such 
forbearance was by any means your due. Are you 
aware of your father’s involvements ?” 

“ No—yes—that is— Margaret hinted last week 


something. 
“ Are you aware that he has applied to me for as- 
sistance ?” 

said Fanny ; and this was 


“At great inconvenience, I may say injustice, to 
myself,” returned Wilton, “ I Peo Be Se him from 
expenditure ve 80 u upon you, has ceased 
to be a matter of choice ; bans of necessity. 
My proposal is to let the manor and manor-house 
furnished, as it stands, so soon as I can find a tenant. 
We shall reside, for next few years, in the south 
of France. We can do so with every comfort, and 
many luxuries, on the five hundred a-year which was 
settled on you at the time of our marriage. I recol- 
lect that you remarked at the time it would be a re- 
source whatever might happen, and you see your words 


have proved true. And I should think, Fanny, you a 


must have money by you, notwithstanding the pur- 
chase of expensive jewellery which, from time to time, 
I have observed you wearing. From a feeling of deli- 
cacy, I have hitherto refrained from questioning you 
on the subject ; for I fancied—though, it seems, erro- 
neously—that you were in the habit of assisting your 
family. I confess it seemed to me very natural that 
you should occasionally make presents to your youn 
sisters, and your good kind cousin ; but "hear that 
such has not been the case.” 

Fanny’s cheek flushed, and tears of and vexa- 
tion rose to her eyes as she replied, “I have not five 
pounds in the house.” 

* Indeed !” 

* And I am in debt my next quarter,” she con- 
tinued in a tone of desperation. 

“Tam sorry for it,” returned Wilton ; “ but your 
debts shall be paid, so that we start clear ; but I shall 
insist upon rigid economy for the future, which, how- 
ever, will not be difficult in the style in which I in- 
tend living.” 

They had had many quarrels ; but never had Fanny 
witnessed in her husband the sort of determination he 
now evinced. It was no time to draw forth the let- 
ter she had placed in her desk. She mentally re- 
solved to keep it for “a day or two,” till he should be 
in “better humour ;” but absorbed in her own con- 
cerns and real troubles, since they imme- 
diately on herself, the selfish woman fo all else— 
poor 3 letter remained undelivered, unopened ! 
And in all the new arrangements Wilton Morris 
was making, the reader will ask, “did not thoughts of 
his mother and sisters present themselves?” Cer- 
tainly they did, and he made firmer and more just 
resolves than he had known for many a day ; but the 
absence of and decision—unless roused, as now, 
to their exercise by some striking event—was the 
fault of his character. His was a more passive sel- 
fishness than that of his wife. He systematically 
avoided dwelling on — subjects; but if they 
were brought home to him, why, he rid himself of the 
annoyance if he possibly could. Thus he had relieved 
Mr umont’s wants, though occasioned by impru- 
dence, because it was distressing to see his wife’s 
family and near neighbours in trouble ; and he knew 
that the threatened exposure, which only his timely 
assistance could prevent, would have been yet more 
unpleasant. At the same time, he chose to conclude 
that, as he had not heard very recently from his sister 
Mrs Leeburn, that she could for the present 
without the promised annuity ; and he chose equally 
to misinterpret the brief letters of his mother, who 
also dwelt at a distance, and the silence of Charlotte. 

It is now necessary that we should give some in- 
sight into the pects of M and the pro- 
ceedings and views of the T: . Sir Phili 
was a proud, ambitious, and even a prejudi 
man ; prejudiced very particularly in favour of equal 
alliances, and rather a despot in his own family. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that he had a 
strong and comprehensive mind, and that his pride 
was not of a kind his yielding an 
opinion, if his reason be convinced he was in 
error ; and to complete his character, it may be added, 
that he was strictly just and conscientious, and that 
beneath a stern manner there was a warm'and affec- 
tionate heart to the few who were his favourites. 


monts, beyond having occasionally met them at the 
manor-house, he i in his own mind that 
Margaret was a very similar m to her cousin. 


his determination; so that 
erstanding on their part. 

It was the day after the féte ; another bright and 
beautiful morning, when nature in her 


tell them v explicitl 
there could | 


seemed smiling in mockery at the little 
sions which make up the sum of human misery. hav 
house in which the Beaumonts resided was on the 


old gentleman, who intended paying rather an 
early visit, in wandering about the grounds, stumbled, 
before making the discovery, on a member of the 
family. This was little Harry Beaumont, the yo 
est child, a particularly interesting boy of about eight 
years old. On the present occasion, however, he was ‘ 
of tears, and apparently plunged in some deeper gri 
than the average sorrows of childhood. 

“ Will you tell me, my little fellow,” said the stranger, 
“how I am to obtain admittance here, for I can find 
neither bell nor portal?” But almost before the child 
could answer, he perceived the distress he was in, and 
being naturally fond of children, sat down by his side, 
and asked what was the matter. In afew minutes there 
were stronger inducements than mere com for 
him to continue the conversation with his little com- Be 


nion. 

“A t boy like you crying in this manner! Why, be 
a Pig ter is the matter ?” said the baronet, as, with 
a sort of gentle force, he drew the child’s hand from his 
face ; but loud sobs were for some time the only answer. 

“Tell me what it is, my little man,” continued Sir 
Philip ; “are you in disgrace with your tutor, or what?” 

Harry was probably indignant at such a suspicion, for 
he sobbed out “No, no. Iam crying because—because 
cousin Margaret won't go away.” : 

There is no wonder that the name rivetted Sir Philip’s 
attention as he said “Go away!” “ Why do you wish 
to go away?” 

“No; I don't wish it,” rejoined the boy, a little calmed 
by the evident interest the stranger friend was taking in 
his sorrow ; “ and till to-day I always thought that cousin 
Margaret didn’t wish it, because when they used to talk 
about Mr Tresham, she always told me not to cry, for shé 
never, never would go away. But now she is crying, and ~ 
I know it is because she won’t, though Mr Tres 
her so much, oh, so very much, to go away.” 

There was something in the simple language of the 
child which opened quite a new view of the case to Sir 
Philip Tresham. The “cousin ” was evidently 
so dearly loved (and children seldom love unamiable 
persons), that her “going away” had been at first the 
great dread of his pouns mind, till his own grief had been 
overwhelmed by Sir Philip also gleaned 
instead of entrapping his son, Margaret Beaumont 
behaved most nobly. 

“And so Mr Tresham wishes her very much to go 

way? I know something of Fagor ony and can 
ily believe it,” continued Sir Philip, after a moment’s 
pause. “But how camie you to know so much of your 
cousin's affairs ?” he asked. 

“TI was sitting in the bow window of the drawing-room - 
reading Robinson Crusoe ; and I suppose the curtain hid 
me, for I think they would not have talked before me as 
they did. But I was just-reading about Crusoe’s man 
Friday, and I never knew they were in the room, till I 
heard Margaret sob, and soon siter that, somehow, I eould 
not help crying too, and so I slipped out of the open 
window on to the lawn, that they should not see me. 
But, sir, you know Mr Tresham ; do you know that nasty 


old Sir Philip?” 
“ Why—yes ; I he is no favourite of yours.” 
; I ean make out that. But tell me, 


“Tt is all his fa 

sir, if he dies, surely then Mr Tresham can marry my 
i if he likes ; can't he ?” 

“ Indeed he can.” 

“Then I wish he would die.” 

“ Pray, is that an echo of Mr Tresham’s wish ?” 

sure he it, for was very angry at some- 
thing he muttered, and called him wicked, and said it 
was a dreadful to and 4 her 
parents were alive, she wo o anything to please them ; 

ihe said he only 


Spain” 
“and fight ; and, —— 
go to 
“T cannot tell positively, my boy, but I should rather 
think not. Do you know I came here this morning to 
call on your papa ; but it occurs to me that the business 
may be as well transacted with your cousin Margaret. 
Is Mr Tresham e? do you think she would see me ?” ’ 
“ Yes, I saw him go away just now.” 
Sir Philip sent in his card, and was ushered into the 
drawing-room described by little Harry, which, however, 
was now empty. Full ten minutes elapsed before Mar- 
t en 


marriage, and determined that his son should not estit 
make a similar match, without at least plain speak- akir 
ing on a ee Accordingly, he not only forbade emb 
young ‘Tresham to think further of Margaret on pain mon 
of his lasting displeasure, but resolved to see Mr and heat 
Mrs Beaumont himself without loss of time, and to refa 
| 
| 

jon 
outskirts of a county town, and surrounded by ra- son 
ther extensive grounds. It was an old-fashioned z 
pile, which had often been added to and altered, so fat! 
that at the first glance it was not very easy for a to! 
stranger to decide which was the principal entrance ; 
| 
| 
know the writing ; it is 
; it will only vex him, 
and make him cross, for I can guess pretty well what 
» itis about. I am sure they seem to think he is made 
of m I don’t believe three months ever go over 
without him about something or an- 
other.” 
is 80. But old Sir Philip is a proud and ambitious | 
man ; I know but too well that he would not consent 
to his son’s marriage with portionless me ; and I would 
never be the means, by a clandestine union, of bring- 
ing discord and misery into a family.” 
“ Nonsense,” returned Fanny ; “ what need you care. | 
: | meant that as his father was more than seventy, it was 
not likely he could live many years, and would she 
promise to marry him whenever he should die. Yet she 
would not promise ; and then he said he would go to 
s.Feply. 
“Yes. Nor has Mr Tresham made, what you call 
> in direct terms, ‘ an offer.’” 
* Your own fault then. I am sure.” 
Unfortunately, he had taken a decided dislike to Mrs i 
a Wilton Morris, and knowing nothing of the Beau- 
ving that space of time afforded for observation and 
teflection. By her, poor girl! it had been spent in . 
. : erasing as much as possible the evidence of her recent 
owever notion mig he always con- | tears ; as he knew she must be, for some- 
a bri sidered that Wilton had been entrapped into the | thing very insult from him, she rose greatly in his 
XUM 
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as he recognised the proof of a pride so nearly 
akin to his own. The old baronet was really the more 
embarrassed of maghoapels and after two or three com- 
mon-place remarks, he plunged into the subject most at 
heart, saying abruptly, “So, Miss Beaumont, you have 
refused my son ?” 

Refused hjm, Sir Philip !” 

“I understand you have refused to marry him without 
my consent ?” 

“ Surely his father does not blame me for that deci- 
sion?” said Margaret. 

“ Madam,” returned Sir Ph “until this morning I 
have been deceived in your 3; and my own 
mistake is the best excuse I can find for my disobedient 
son. Yow have behaved admirably.” 

“ And so will he behave ; indeed—indeed he loves his 
father ; give him a little time for his—his disappointment 
to subside, and he will be all you wish him.” 

“ Not if he falls in Spain.” 

Margaret quickly imagined that y Tresham had 
declared his intention, with the hope that Sir Philip’s 
dread of his might wring from him a 
consent to the marriage, she answered, but in a 
tearful voice, “ He has promised me to give up that 


thought.” 
“And did you really, my dear young lady (the: 
‘madam’ was dropped) win from him a ise that he, 


would not hold out such a threat to his father?” : 

But Margaret was unable to answer. Unnerved by 
previous excitement, she could no longer restrain her 
tears ; nor was Sir Philip quite unmoved, as, seating 
himself on the sofa beside her, he took her hand, ex- 
claiming, “I am not the hard old man you think me. 
Your conduct has been that which, had I known the 
happiness of a daughter’s dutiful affection, I should have 
blessed her for pursuing. Your father”—— 


ann shook her head, and murmured, “I am 


“ Not while I live,” said Sir Philip in tremulous tones, 
now fairly giving way to his emotion. 

bee | sat with their backs to the bow-window already 
named ; but at that moment a shadow darkened the 
room. They turned instinctively, and beheld Philip 
Tresham on the lawn, the very statue of astonishment. 
Cnn ll things, it was very startling to catch the 
wofiles of Margaret and his father, as they sat hand in 

nd on the sofa. Of that eventful day we shall only 
further remark, that it was also an epoch to little Harry, 
since, without being particularly coneeited, he thence- 
forward considered himself as rather-an important per- 
son. Neither will our limits ss us to dwell on the 
happiness of the generous an apogee | ing Margaret ; 
we must hasten to a less agreeable task, narrate an 
followed her marriage. 

t occasion the yow le were ted with 
the town house of Sir Philip, where a ape after- 
wards they took up their abode, and thither a letter was 
forwarded to Margaret, addressed to her as Miss Beau- 
mont. It was from Charlotte Morris, who, separated 
from her connextons, had not even heard of the wedding. 
The contents were harrowing beyond description. 
spologicing for thus writing to Margaret, she appealed to 

kind feelings which she well remembered she had 
evinced, and then acknowledged that she feared it was 
useless to add her brother, since, if to the earnest a 

of her distressed sister no answer was vouchsafed, 

w could she expect notice? She implored M 
to use her eloquence with Wilton Morris, to induce him 
to behave at least with justice ; acknowledging that were 
it not for the sake of Grace and her helpless children, 
neither she nor her mother would stoop to solicit charity 
from her unkind, unnatural brother. It afterwards ap- 
peared that the forebodings which Mrs Leeburn had 
shadowed forth more strongly than ever in the letter 
detained from Wilton Morris, were fatally realised. Mr 
Leeburn had been deprived of his curacy, but, st 
to the quick by the cruel n he had ex 
he forbade his wife to apply to her brother. Yet he 
was worse than destitute ; he was in debt; when, with 
his wife and children, he left the spot endeared to 
them by so many associations, and started for the me- 
tropolis, with the hope of there meeting with employ- 
ment as a classical tutor. In London they were received 
at least with affection by Mrs Morris and Charlotte, 
who had removed thither since the latter, though with 
broken health and spirits,-determined on making minia- 
ture painting, in which she excelled, a profession. She, 
too, had in happier years formed an attachment as strong 
as that of her sister; but the object had proved less 
worthy ; he had not stood the test of altered circum- 
stances; and now the energies of her mind were all 
directed to rescue herself and her beloved mother from 
dependence on one so unkind as Wilton. But her sister’s 
distress broke down the resolutions which might have 
stood the trial of her own sufferings ; hence the letter to 
Py 4 who, herself on the spot, answered it by driving 
to the humble lodging from which it was dated, while 
young Tresham, who as feeling a heart as his dear 
wife, hastened as quickly as four horses could take him, 
to convey the distressing intelligence to Wilton Morris. 
among the care-worn p to whose side 
sum less as a Penetactor than a penitent. Yet, 
before he arrived, Margaret’s purse had removed some 
of the broad evidences of penury ; but in the humble roof 
which sheltered his near relations, and the mean appoint- 
ments which surrounded those so long to the 
refinements of life, in the tears and scarcely restrained 
reproaches of his mother, in the attenuated form and 
early gray hairs of one sister, and in the faded beauty 
and sad tones of the once merry-hearted Grace, Wilton 
Morris found sufficient weapons to probe him to the quick. 
He had still the control of sufficient property at last to be 
just, but the broken bonds of affection were less easily 
cemented. 
Only recently have Wilton Morris and his wife returned 


to England ; and from one of the most indulgent of 
husbands, “the world” says he has 
what are 


And they even talk of a separation. 


mis-called “love matches” do not always turn out so well 


could d 
is as as she deserves tobe. Sir : 
is still living, and it is rematkable that she always 
him “father.” He took it into his head to educate Harry 
sion, in enye,of © taken 
consideration, as he sa, away 
his cousin Margaret. ai 


THE AFFGHAN CAPTIVES. 


Ty 1840, an army consisting partly of British troops 
and partly of native soldiers, attached to our posses- 
sions in Hindostan, penetrated so far into the heart of 
central Asia as Cabul. ‘That district of Affghanistan 
known as the kingdom of Cabul, and of whiclr the city 
of Cabul is the capital, is separated from British India 
by deserts and by mountains only to be traversed 
ugh narrow openings, or “ passes” —by, in short, 
as country for an army to march over 
as it is possible to conceive. To these natural impe- 
diments were added the destructive activity of hosts 
of hostile natives, expert in the irregular and half- 
savage arts of mountain warfare, against which the 
tacties of a disciplined ye! are rarely effectual. 

In_spite of all these difficulties, the objects of the 
expedition were temporarily effected. For the first 
time since the days of Alexander the Great, a Euro- 
pean standard was planted in the very midst of the 
natural and artificial fastnesses of central Asia ; the 
cities of Cabul and Ghiznee were invested with the 
troops of Great Britain. But here the parallel between 
the Grecian and British-Indian army unhappil 
ceases. The ancient general effected a safe retreat wi 
10,000 of his followers, whilst, of the modern soldiery, 
a single individual was all, except the few captives, 
who escaped with his life. 

The account of the appalling retreat from Cabul 
presents one of the most harrowing pages of history 
which is to be found either in its ancient or modern 
records, but displays at the same time some instances 
of individual heroism for which it is equally difficult 
to find parallels. One of the ye ar <5 examples of 
courage and patient endurance of the most trying 
misfortunes, is afforded by the captivity and conduct 
of Lady Sale, whose journal now lies before us.” 

is lady, the wife of Sir Robert H. Sale, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of her majesty’s 13th regiment of light 
infantry, and holding the local rank of general of 
brigade in India, accompanied her husband to Cabul. 
While there, Sir Robert, with his brigade, was or- 
dered on a service which ended in_ his reaching Jella- 
labad, a yo lying about two days’ march east of 
Cabul. y Sale onperies to follow her husband 
in three days after his departure; but ere that 
time elapsed, the weakened state of the remaining 
British force was taken advantage of, and the tragedy 
had commenced. The treachery of the very na- 
tives whose cause British arms had gained, soon 
became evident by various acts of barbarity. Cap- 
tain Sturt, the husband of Lady Sale’s daughter, 
was stabbed in broad day, though, happily, not 
mortally. The sentinels were shot at; and finally, 
the insurrection became general. The British envoy 
was murde and scenes of fighting and slaughter 
were incessantly kept up from the 2d November 
1841 to January 1842. By the latter date, our 
cause ap} to our military chiefs, hopeless, and 
it was resolved to evacuate the city, and endeavour to 
effect a junction with Sale’s brigade, which had by 
this time reached Jellalabad. For this purpose a kind 
of capitulation had been entered into, by the terms of 
which bills were granted on the Indian government 
by Major Pottinger, the political agent, for fourteen 
and a-half lakhs of rupees (L.145,000 !), to be _ 
to the insurgent chiefs as a bribe for the safe conduct 
of the remnant of our army as far as Peshawer. 
Even supposing these treacherous chiefs should have 
kept faith, and no opposition have been made to the 
ay pl our troops, a more hopeless march could 
Lardly be conceived. Yt was in the depth of an Asiatic 
winter: the snow was nearly a foot deep on the 
ground, and the temperature a hard frost. 

The retreating force consisted of about 4500 fight- 
ing men, encumbered with 12,000 camp-followers. 
At half-past nine on the morning of the 6th 
January 7349, the march commenced. “The advance 
party,” says Lady Sale, “were not molested ; there 
might have been fifty or one hundred Affghans col- 
lected about the gateway to witness our departure. 
The ladies, collectively apenking, were placed with 
the advance, under the charge of the escort ; but Mrs 
rode up to Hay, and mixed 
selves with his troopers. progress was very slow 
for the first mile was not accomplished under two and 
a-half hours. Mrs Sturt and I rode with the horsemen 
through the river, in preference to attempting the 
rattling bridge of planks laid across the gun-carriages ; 
but the camp followers determined not to go leag 
the water, and jostled for their turns to go over 


* A Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. 1841-2. By 
Lady Sale. London: John Murray. 

+ As it may be a matter of surprise to many readers how so 
many wives, children, and other camp-followers found their 
way to Cabul, it may be necessary to explain that the govern- 
ment of British India, supposing the affairs of Affghanistan to 


be effectually settled after the first capture of the city, encou- 
raged theemigration of families, in order to reconcile the officers 
and men to their absence from head-quarters; with the hope, 


bridge. This delay was the origin of the day’s mis- 
fortune, which involved the loan ot nearly all the bag- 
ge, and the greater part of the commissariat stores, 
‘he rear- had not left the cantonments in and 
around Cabul before it became evident that the faith 
unate fellow-subjects was resolved upon. 
When the last divisions of co troops began their 
march, on were fired upon Ny the enemy 


Still the main body proceeded slowly, when, on the 
8th, they were attacked by the enemy ; and so de- 
fenceless was their condition, that Lady Sale dec 
had the Affghans followed up their hostilities, the 
whole army might have been massacred with scarcely 
any opposition. In this emergency, the “ protecting” 
chiefs were applied to; and one of them agreed to 
shelter the troops effectually from hostility on con- 
dition that he should hereafter receive 15,000 ru : 
that General Sale should evacuate Jellalabad ; and 
that the political agent, his secretary, and Captain 
Mackenzie, should be given over as hos for the 
fulfilment of the conditions. To so complete a state 
of despair were the leaders of the British army re- 
duced, that bap rsegave consented to this arran 
ment ; and the above-named gentlemen retired, un 
a guard, to a fort belonging to the enemy, we 
the man whom they treated with had repeatedly de- 
ceived them before, and murdered our envoy with 
his own hand! This trusted individual was Akbar 


Under his notable protection, the retreat was re- 
commenced at mid-day, on the 8th (January). They 
“had not proceeded half a mile, when we were,” . 
continues her ladyship, “ heavily fired upon. Chiefs . 
rode with the advance, and desired us to keep close 
to them. They certainly desired their followers to 
shout to the people on the height not to fire; they 
did so, but quite ineffectually. These chiefs cer- 
tainly ran the same risk we did ; but I verily believe 
many of these would “individually sacrifice 
themselves to rid their country of us. After passing 
through some very sharp firing, we came upon Major 
Thain’s horse, which had been shot through the loins, 
‘When we were supposed to be in comparative safety, 

r Sturt rode back (to see after Thain, I believe): 
horse was shot under him, and before he co 
rise from the ground, he received a severe wound in 
the abdomen. It was with great difficulty he was 
held upon a pony by two people, and brought into 
camp at Khoord Cabul. The pony Mrs Sturt rode 
pias in the ear had 
only one in my arm ; t others 

my poshteen (fur pelisse), near the — ith. 
out doing me any injury. The 
us were not above fifty yards from us, and we owed | 
our escape to urging our horses on as fast as they 
could over a where, at any other time, we 
should have walked our horses very carefully.” 

On arriving at the mouth of the Khoord Cabul 

it was found to be choked up, owing to a halt 

ving taken place in front; and for a considerable 
time, the 44th regiment were stationary under a heavy 
fire from the enemy, who thickly manned the heights. 
The Affghans were, however, eventually checked, after 
we had lost 500 regular troops, and 2500 camp-fol- 
lowers ; and the army was enabled to rest for the night. 
The horrors of that night, though only preliminary to 
others still more appalling, may be jud of from 
Lady Sale’s personal sufferings. When the halt com- 
menced, her wounded son-in-law, Captain Sturt, “ was 
laid on the side of a bank, with his wife and myseif 
beside him. It began snowing and 
Bygrave Fe some xummuls (coarse blankets) thrown 
over us. Dr Bryce, H.A., came and examined Sturt’s 
wound. He dressed it; but I saw by the expression - 
of his countenance that there was no hope. He afier- 
wards kindly cut the ball out of my wrist, and dressed 
both my wounds. Half of a sipahee’s pall (sepoy’s 
tent) had been pitched, in which the ladies and their 
husbands took refuge. We had no one to serape the 
snow off the ground in it. Captain Johnson and Mr 
Mein first assisted poor Sturt over to it, and then 
carried Mrs Sturt and myself through the deep snow, 
Mrs Sturt’s bedding (saved by the ayah, or nurse,riding 
on it, whom we kept up close with ourselves) was now 
a comfort for my poor wounded son. To sleep in such 
anxiety of mind and intense cold wes impossible. 
There were nearly thirty of us packed together, with- 
out room to turn. The sipahees (sepoys) and camp 
followers, half-frozen, t to force thee way, not 
only into the tent, but actually into our an Re 
cock resting-places can be 80 —a poshteen 
spread on snow, and the other half wrapped over 
one. Many poor wretches pon round 
night.” ring the next day’s marc’ 
presenes of his wife and Lady Bale’ 

Whether it was that the sufferings of the females 


also, of inducing many to take up their permanent residence in 


| 
servants, who were not concerned in the plunder, all 
threw away their loads, and ran off. Private baggage, 
commissariat, and ammunition, were nearly annihi- 
lated at one fell swoop. The whole road was covered : 
with men, women, and childre-, lying down in the 
snow to dic.” 
| 
| 
| 
Khan. 
| reached the heart of Akbar n, or that he wish 
| to persuade the British commanders more 
he was in earnest in affording protection, it is not , 
; easy to say ; but he proposed to take the married men ¢ 
: and their families under his care, guaranteeing them sai 
honourable treatment and safe escort to Peshawer, 
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covered, we fear, with his mot her we 
have no account, nor of Mrs Cunn both of 
the 13th. The dimensions of our room are at the 
utmost fourteen feet by ten. At midnight some 
tise weve t to us. 
our backs in which we quitted Cabul.” Even here 
they were not allowed much rest, but were marched 
eee from one place to another, at the 
will of Akbar, scenes of the most horrifying 
description. Here is one of them. “It would be im- 
for me to-deceribe the with which 


ies, all naked ; fifty-ei Euro 
(dry river bed); the nati 

t 


the 


pon the bodies ; it is unnecessary 
on olting subject.” 
At the mouth of a pass close to some ruined 
near Jugdaluk—whither the hostages had been driven 
ble 


——the horri y of retreat was nearly brought to 
an end. few boremen coming ht, they (the 


| 


i 


EFEESSE® 


3 for, supposing they were followed by the rest, the 
reach their posi- 
tion. In about a quarter of an hour, as so small a 
would not admit of any division, this party was 

. They again entered within the broken walls ; 

and instantly our inveterate foes were in their former 
= ing death amongst them.” the time 
remnant of our army had marched to a place called 
the numbers were reduced to twenty 


muster no more than twenty muskets. 
These were again assailed and cut to pieces, except one 
between two hundred or three hundred followers, who 


13th January, 


, the ve y were removed to a fort - 

the valley Lughman, close the 

range of hills towards Kaffiristan, and so near Jellala- 
bad, that the guns of Sale’s force there could be dis- 
tinetly heard. As if no species of misfortune was to 
be & new source of terror arose on the 19th of 
Feb —that of an earthquake, Lady Sale’s ac- 


t noon | was on the top an 
awful earthquake took I had i 
to see after my clothes ; for, servants scarce, we 


ant {hang them up to dry the hat root 


we dispense with starch and ironing; and in our 
present situation we must learn to do everything that 
is useful. But to return to the wake. For 

i could, till 


a 
it to. Our walls, and ways, and corner towers 
all much shaken, : 


about fifteen more during the ni which we t 
in the courtyard. The end wall of the room y 
Macnaghten and party were in has sunk about two 
feet, and all the beams have started.” 


ly on to say, 
“some large upright stones on the hills that divide us 
from Kiffiristan, and that looked in the distance like 


= 
3 
4 
4 
38 
: 


not eatable. Fortunately I had a little tea and — 
suspended from the my saddle : 


We stretched ourselves on the num- 


a bed cloak, strange 
to say, soon im warmth tome. We 
and small, thirty-four in a room 15 feet by 12; and we 
lay on the floor, literally packed together, with a wood 
fire in the centre, and — torches for candles.” 
At this fort, one of the ladies (Mrs Waller), on the 
20th March, “increased the community, gi birth 
to a daughter,” and three days after asral Fiphin- 
stone died. Akbar Khan, their jailor, left this place 
to carry out his own ambitious plans, one of which was 
a into his own possession; for by this 
time Shoojah had been murdered. But another 
chief, Futteh — Akbar’s claims, and 
threw troops into t Hissar, or citadel of Cabul. 
During these operations, the prisoners were removed 
to Khoord Cabul, under the ¢ of Ali Mahommed 
Khan. the were quarreling and 
venge upon i were quarrelling and fighti 
amongst themselves the spoil. 
July, another of the ladies added to the list of cap- 
tives a little girl, and on the 24th Mrs Sturt presented 
| Sale a Thus chil- 
were uring the captivity, under most 
ing circumstances i an 
ter various vicissitudes, and two painful and long 
journeys, the captives arrived at Bameean,* having met 
@ courier in their way, who communicated the pleas- 
ing intelligence that Ghiznee was in possession of the 
English, who had sent out a detachment for their res- 


which had made me ten times worse than before 
I entered it. But this news renovated strength. 
I shook off fever ond 


runner. A party of Sultan Jan’s men were in this 
neighbourhood, and some Kokhes in the immediate 
vicinity were driven off by the Juzailohees. Had 
we not received assistance, our recapture was cer- 


they saw. It is impossible to express our feelings on 
Sale’s ap ‘to my 


sation, which could not obtain the relief of tears. 
When we arrived where the infantry 


riving at the camp, Captain Backhouse fired a royal 
salute from bis mountain train guns: and not only 


to give more than 


once ; for the greater part of th ed 
tience ; for greater part e time was occupi 
in j s over roads, the roughness of which we 
in Great Britain can have no idea of. But when we 
consider that some of the prisoners were women, three 
of whom had been placed in cireumstances which call 
for the most tender care and treatment ; that they 
had also to bear up against the poignant afflictions of 
family bereavement in its most shocking form, and 
that t bore all these trials with fortitude, it is 
impossible to think too highly of their courage and 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN COMMISSION. 


an mium, but receive neither food, lodging; 

whilst serving their articles. It would appear 
that even after having done so, few apprentices are per- 
of their appren- 
ticeship, a new period of probation is in nearly every in- 
served their time in the country, who are usually 
obliged to go to London in the character of “ im- 


provers,” and bind themselves for one or two years, 
are and boarded, but pay a fresh premium. 
After this, those who are not so fortunate as to be able 


to commence business on their own account, become 
journeywomen, who form the only paid class of dress- 
makers. ‘The salaries are very small, especially as a 
during the four or five 
months in spring and summer, called the “ London 


Dt season.” The next step is becoming a “ forewoman,” 
Kaloo pass, again admiring the Se ee or superintendent of the work-room. The highest 
stream, and the haycocks near it. We arrived at our extraordinary skill in the use 
ground at mid-day, and were sitting under the walls | of the scissors, and taste in the t of the 
of one of the forts, sheltering ourselves from the sun | forms and colours of costumes—are ingui as 
until the arrival of our at three o’clock, | “first hands.” receive good salaries, and are 
Sir Richmond arrived. He told us that General Nott | the best treated ; for upon their skilfulness and tact the 


business repu A 


This was acceded to. Lady Sale and her draghies, Meantime, Sale, joined by reinforcements, had fully 
Cabul forts, while the main body proceeded on their 
hopeless way. “ Three rooms were cleared out for us, _ ies 
having no outlets except small door to each ; and | I felt the roof was giving way. I fortunately suc- | of the enem “We 
of course they were dark and dirty. The party to | ceeded in removing from my position before the roof had proceeded but @ ort way on our journey, when 
which I belonged consisted of Mrs Trevor and seven of cur room fell in with dreadful orach. The roof 
children. Lieutenant and Mrs Waller and child, Mrs | of the stairs fell in as I descended them, but did | Sale was close at hand with a brigade. I had had 
Start, Mir Mein, and myself, Mrs Smith, and Mrs we so iniey- SS ag ee ee 8 fever hanging about me for some days, and being 
Burnes, two soldiers’ wives, and young Stoker, child | but I could only see a of rubbish. I was nearly te 
of a soldier of the 13th, who was saved from people | bewildered, when I heard the — ae in a kujava (camel’s pannier), the horrid motion of 
who were carrying him off to the hills, and came in | Sale, come here ; all are safe ; I found w 
party uninjured in the court-yard. "When the earth- 
i) valley, its progress was clearly rte al g | bis arrival, of which a cloud of dust was the fore- 
down the valley, and throwing up dust, like the action 
: of exploding a mine. I hope a soldier's wife may use 
re | tain ; but, as it was, they dared not attack the force 
| piness so long delayed as to be almost unexpected, was 
actually painful, and accompanied by a choking sen- 
we pursued our way through the dreadful scenes 
t awaited us. The road covered with awfull No lives were lost at buddeeabad, not even 
Lady Macnaghten’s cat! which it appears was one of | they cheered all the captives as they passed them ; } 
| the captives. By the 22d, some large pieces of hills oat the men of the ee forward to welcome 
| us individually. Most of the men had a little word 
: of hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own 
: style, on the restoration of his colonel’s wife and 
Ewart, 54th, and Major Scott, 44th, were recognised lange obelisks.” daughter: and then my Bigple-wsenmet feelings 
as we Ct gee yt werner gg The sight was hocks were repeatedly felt up to the 10th of April, | found the desired relief ; and I could scarcely speak 
ye cry Megan of the blood os and the | but none of them severe. On that day the captives, | to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, whilst the 
corpses lay so thick, it was impossible to look from | having been despoiled of what property they pos- | long withheld tears now found their course. On ar- e 
them, as it required care to guide my horse so as not | sessed, were again set in motion, and on the 19th 
made a retrograde march to Tézeen, which is near 
Cabul, during which Lady Sale was attacked with | our old friends, but all the officers in the party, came 
ee to offer congratulations, and welcome our return from : 
captivity.” On the 2ist, Lady Sale and her fellow- 
sage. The scene is a fort half ruined by the earth- | captives entered Cabul under a salute of twenty-one 
‘ quake, near Tézeen: “The court-yard was a deep | guns; thus ending her misfortunes where om lam cg 
mass of mud ; and in the evening Affghans carried It is impossible, in the small space allotted to us, 
being questioned what chief was present, said Mahom- | us on their backs across it to another apartment, a a feeble outline of the sufferings of 
med ‘Akbar Khan. A the Sirdar | which was — with (coarse ese heroic captives, one all. The 
Alkbar the ral to know w were again | carpets): our ings were regularly fatigues of their nine months’ captivity deman 
chief replied, he wished to ait The whole of the baggage was to 
accompanied the | the camp, with our servants. A was cooked 
.. of the | for us—a huge dish of rice, with dhye (sour curds 
lay down | in the centre, and ghee (clarified butter) bene 
over all! ‘This is a favourite Affghan dish, and there- 
~ re my bad taste must be arraigned for thinking it 
das in our still wet clothes. Inthe night I began 
shivering again ; and Captain Anderson, my nearest | heroism. 
multaneous rush down the hill, to drive the enemy off 
the heights they occupied : in this they were success- re 
MILLINERS AND DRESS-MAKERS, 
, in the mill 
business, Per in the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster there are 1500 dress-makers who carry on busi- 
ness for their own profit. These mistresses employ, 
it has been calculated, 15,000 females at their placss 
cers, ity men of the 44th, six horse artillery, four | of business, besides journeywomen who labour at their 
} or five sepoys, and three hundred camp followers, all | own homes, aided - their assistants. A great majo- 
The of this mass of needle-women is 
uniform. At the age of 14, and sometimes earlier, 
eseaped from the massacre _—- unfrequented road. they become either “ in-deor” or “ out-door” appren- 
On the 14th, Lady Sale and the other hostages passed tices ; the former, the largest clas, are boarded and 
these forlorn creatures. “They were all naked, or lodged during the term of their engagement, which 
. more or less frost-bitten ; wounded, and pee yn | varies from two to three years, and pay a premium of 
had set fire te the bushes and grass, and h | L.50 or L.60. The out-door apprentices seldom pa 
together to impart warmth to each other. Subse- 
quently, we heard anney ay of these poor 
: wretches escaped from the defile ; and that, driven 
to the extreme of hunger, they had sustained life by 
feeding on their dead comrad.s.” Out of the 16,500 
individeals who left the gates of Cabul, only one 
: reached General Sale’s division | This was Dr Brydon, 
inthe sorviee of Shoojah, the ahah. or king of Cab cue. was lor @ time supreme at Cabul, | 
It now the were the other — by his 8, 
no longer hostages, prisoners of Akbar Khan, | that they joi captives, and pro terms for 
who was acting not on behalf of his fellow-eonspira- | their release. Under their partial degre a retro- 
tors, but playing a game exclusively on his own ac- | grade march was begun ; and on 17th September 
count. On the Lady Sale and her | “ we were,” writes her ladyship, “ roused at two o’clock 
companions were eneral pene, in the morning by the arrival of a horseman with a 
commander-in-chief, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain | letter from Sir Richmond Shakespear, who is coming 
Johnson. They now numbered eleven females, thirty- | with 600 Kuzzilbasht horsemen to our aid. We | 
seven males, and one child. Under a strong Affghan 
| gained two victories on the 25th and 30th, at EE of “the house” to which they be- 
Ghiznee and Maidan ; and that General Pollock had mainly depends, The condition of the great mass 
beaten Akbar at Jugdaluk and Tézeen.” io, Mr Grainger 
needle- 
* - one or two i i as 
divide foot of the mountains wiiich | in which so much disease is produced, or 
; } Persone of Persian deavent who live in Cabul, which presents so fearful a catalogue of distressing and 


- ease in favour of these ill-used girls. 
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dresses made ;” secondly, to the cul “ disinclina- 
tion of employers to have sufficient to complete 
their work ;” and to this Miss Ollivier of Pall Mall 
adds others. “ One cause of the long hours is the inat- 
tention and carelessness of the young persons; an- 
other is the want of t and management on 
the part of the principal or forewoman who superin- 

the work-table. A great loss of time arises 


which flowin during the fashionable season. This 

defect it is difficult to remedy by increasing the num- 

ber of hands in the season, good wi 

cannot be obtained on an . As far as her 
iring to be 

prin- 


an hour for tea ; supper is taken in the work-room. 


If a i emergency requires it, the work is 
an te ; this very rarel 
happens ; not more than twice in the season. Her | of 


business ; has pain in them ; is not short-sighted 
has no mist before the eyes ; has pain i i 
the season from sitting so long: if she stands long, 


blishment in 
does not give her evidence as a com t, but with 
rfect disinterestedness, depones, that “in the Lon- 


on houses it is common in the season to work till 12, 
1, or 2 in the morning, and frequently later. If any- 
thing is wanted, it is not unusual to work as late.as 3 
day ; has often seen boys go by with boxes of 
multinery on Sunday mornings at 10, 11, and 12; 
knows , in the season, the work is in most of the 
principal houses carried on from between 8 and 9 a.m. 
later. ung persons have often 
i of the on their health ; 


are too much crowded, which witness thinks is ve’ 
jurious. work-rooms are often also muc 

crowded ; would not like to a 
i all the 


begi 
8 a.M., often later ; ‘thinks, from what she has known, 
slavery is worse than that of the dress-maker’s 
life in London ; this is her firm opinion’” 
Yet the condition of try apprentices is no better, 
for Madame Victoire had already observed “that the 


i legs, and she left in 
such a state of health, that there was no hope of reco- 
very. This young woman told witness that she had 
at night often ‘laid down on the rug, because the 
time for rest was so short, it was not worth while 

to bed.’ She attributed the ulcers of logs 
catching cold on one of these occasions.” e 
subjoin the statement of a young who had 
experience both of Birmingham London. It is 
D., 

25 years old—“In consequence of the severe labour 


irits were quite sunk.’ Witness did not learn at 
te ment, to be taught 
which she paid a premium of L.50 ; was princi 
employed in plain work ; did not complain, but ‘ too. 
anything that was i her spirits were 
broken, which she never regained.’ In conse- 
quence of these two years of illness, and of not having 
been properly taught the business, witness has been 
obliged to come to town to perfect herself, and is at 
this time, from this cause, working without wages. 
Several of the young persons at Mrs ——’s suffered 
in their health ; one young woman died of consump- 
tion, and witness believes from the work. Has never 
heard that any of the young ’s friends com- 
—— : witness did not like to complain because she 
paid a premium. Since witness has been in town, 
has worked from 6 a.m. till 12, 1, and 2 in the morn- 
ing: has worked till 3 on Sunday morning. The 
meals are pueiy very much hurried, and sufficient 
time is not allowed. Has known several young persons 
so much exhausted, that they were obliged to lay 
down either in the work-room or in their bed-room 
for an hour before they could undress ; they also rise 
in the morning tired and exhausted. Since witness has 
been in town a young woman, who had been in a first- 
rate house four years, died in the same house with wit- 
ness of consumption. Has known one case of catalepsy ; 
the subject of it has been obliged to go home to her 
friends in the country. Impaired sight and weakness 
indigestion are ve' 3 they are always 
more or less doctor. ‘Thinks the 
fashionable houses are the worst, and that they work 
longer hours. In some of the coun 


very long and oppressive, and 


As if hardships were too sli ill usage and in- 
sufficient food are sometimes.added to the catalogue 
miseries. The above witness declares that, “in 
some houses is certain the food is very bad, and not 
sufficient in quantity.” A. Z. states that in the esta- 
blishment she belongs to the “ food is very insufficient 
in quality and quantity. Although there are sixty-five 


food often 


ding — to dine, there is often only one piece of meat—a 


of mutton, a leg of or a piece of beef : would 
am afhdavit ot thie if required. The only vege- 
tables are potatoes, 
they have only one for each person. 


late they work at night, there is no refreshment 


houses the | em 


and those so small in quantity, that 

are not 

stinted as to bread and butter at other meals. oe 
P.M. 


and strength are gone « " 

Miss O’Neil, an intelli “is 
mon ; ‘you would never be in a work-room an 


without some one complaining of that.’ If the 
become ill, unless it be dangerous, the: mov Gite 
at their work ; they do this for months together ; the 
employers taking very little care of the health of the 
—— f they are seriously ill, they must 

; it is very rare thing for them to semain ta 
the house. Many go into the country ins state 
threatening a result, and never return. Out of 
young women known bo bas known 
one who retained her health ; believes that this 
one began later in life than general—at 20. Does not 
think it would be possible to keep up the system 
whieh is ted in the dress-making establishments 
in London, if there were not a constant succession of 
fresh hands from the country.” 

Instances of girls fainting at their work abound in 
the evidence. “ These attacks,” says one of them 
(A. Z.) “are not like common fainting fits—they are 
very ing.” Miss O’Neil has “ known two young 
women, one not more than 16, who fainted rally 
once or twice in the day ; one of these left the h 
in a deep decline, and witness believes she afterwards 
died.” All the witnesses spoke of the very uent 
occurrence of consumption, which carries off 
I ing is a species of cruelty rarely prac- 
tised :—A young she has herself 
worked twenty hours out of the twenty-four for three 
months ther ; at this time she was suffering from 


on Saturday night, or rather Sunday morn- 
the 

young persons are to rest themselves in bed. 
ore rarely the Sunday itself is occupied in work. 
ee that not of very rare 
occurrence, which demands the severest reprobation. 
In some houses, no meals except breakfast are provided 
on Sundays for the apprentices, improvers, &e. A 


CURIOSITIES IN GARDENING. 
(From the Quarterly Review.) 


This statement is repeated in several evidences, and | GARDENING, as well ag literature, has its “ curiosities,” 


seems to embody a 
a t number of instances,” says the 
“where the witnesses could 
fear of the consequences, the food was stated to be of the 
coarsest and most unsuitable quality, and insufficient 
in quantity. Cold mutton, salt 


it is well-known to m 
elicate young women whose digestion and gene 

health are impaired. The consequence is, that very 
often the apprentices, &c., either buy for them- 
selves, or live principally on tea and bread and butter. 
I heard of no instance in which any other beverage 
than beer, and this often sour, was whatever 
might be the ——— caused by the work.” Even 


are allowed for breakfast, fifteen or twenty minutes 
for ‘dinner, fifteen minutes or less for tea, the same 
for supper, if that meal is not deferred, which is more 
usual, all the work is over, even if that be eleven or 
twelve o’clock. The time allowed is in many in- 
stances more limited. Even when thus restricted, 


the yo complained of being often repri- 
out of the -room.” Not 


were, with exceptions, “too small for the number 
of workers, nor were any efficient means of ventilation 
provided ; so that, from this and other defects, the 
rooms were complained of as being at one time cold 
and at other times su i hot. A 


meral rule of the business. “In 

reporter, 
freely and without 
, and hard puddings, 


are frequently the only food provided for dinner ; and 
ical men, are unfit for 


and a volume might be filled with them. How wonder- 
ful, for instance, the sensitive plant which shrinks from 
the hand of man ; the ice-plant that almost cools one by 
looking at it with its weloome draught 
the hair-trigger of the stylidium ; and, most cingular of 
all, the carnivorous “ Venus’ fly-trap” (Diona@a musci- 
* Only think of a vegetable being carnivorous !” 
which is said to bait its prickles with something whielr 


‘There are the microscopic lichens : 
there is the Rafflesia Arnoldi, each of whose 


I | is a foot long, its nectary a foot in diameter, and deep 


—— 4 to contain three gallons, and weighing fifteen 
poun What mimicry is there in the orchisses, and 
the hare’s-foot fern, and the Tartarian lamb (Polypodium 
)! What shall we say to Gerarde’s B 1 
, “whereon do grow certaine shells of a white colour 
tending to russet, wherein are contained little living crea- 
ww these e living w i 
What monsters (such at least oe called by eer 
has art uced in doubling 


blue hydrangeas ; and many are now busy in seeking that 
dahlias 


scarlet laburnums, and fragrant 
Strange things, too, have been attempted in 
ornaments. We have spoken of water-works, the 
copper tree at Chatsworth, to drench the unwary ; and 
the Chinese have, in the middle of their lawns, ponds 
that a stranger is over and ears w 
thinks he is setting his foot u the turf. In the Ducal 
gardens at Sfaxe-Gotha isa which was built 
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uently fatal maladies.” This state of things arises | her health became seriously affected, and she was, en- | may go into the country to their friends, but they 
po es the unreasonably long hours of incessant la- | tirely from this cause, obliged to remain at home two | never regain their health : has known _— al_ who 
bour to which almost every subordinate, young or old, | years. She became extremely thin, and has never re- 
is subjected. In the oceupation itself there is = | covered flesh. Her sight was seriously injured, and 
in the most remote degree unhealthy ; to ladies, i > | has never been good since ; at this time suffers very 
it is often a source of amusement ; so that the whole | much from her eyes ; if she works after 9 at night 
sin—and it oe one—must tem wert they become red and much swollen, and the tears scald 
says witness No. Cosme ), to “ the | dreadfully. When she went home from Birmingham 
_ghort time which is allowed b: ies to have their | she poe not sleep for several nights ; for 2 or 3 
months she lay on the bed, and could scarcely sleep : 
at all, so that when her mother came, she said her 
eyes were always open. Thought herself she would 
never recover; ‘she had lost all strength, and her : 
rom the delay m procuring the goods require 
make a dress, the matching silk, &c. A very prin- 
cipal difficulty is the circumstance of the business : 
being so slack during at least six months of the year, : 
that proprietors cannot afford to keep a sufficient 
number of effective workwomen to execute the orders 
| | 
cipal difficulty. | 
Whatever the causes are, there can be no doubt 
impossible to exaggerate the sufferings of the dress- 
° ing apprentices. It is not necessary to extract the > = 
worst instances detailed in this re to make out a 
The best are uness, Ad the medical attendant remonstrated agar 
- bad enough ; and we commence with the following the treatment she reeeived. He wished witness to ‘ 
evidence, because we have reason to know it relates 
to an establishment which is, when compared with ployer engines to, required to get up, and dis- 7 
others, one of the most humanely conducted. Isabella charged the surgeon.” The name of the witness who 
Thompson, 16 years old, states, she “ was apprenticed attests this fact is suppressed, but her evidence is . 
at 12 years for 3 years. It is usual to pay a premium numbered 529. _ 
of L.60 for three years, or if the term is for one year, The moral condition of these young women is nearly ; 
then L20, In the winter season, the hours here are as deplorable ; for it cannot be stated that, as a body, 
from bait-pact 8 aM. till 11 p.m. In the summer,from the principals in this business are careful to promote 
8 till 12 or 1 in the morning ; and these are the thaw 
regular hours. About a quevter of an hour is allowed ploy. In too many instances, the work is carri 
for breakfast ; about half an hour for dinner ; half the 
eyes are not so strong as they were before she began 
case 1s stated of a young person who walked about the 
Bich 18 required im certal WOrk, as m wad streets all day, in consequence of being denied a dinner a 
wn legs swell at night. It at her employer’s. 
ppens ti young persons become round- 
shouldered or distorted in the spine.” ‘ ; 
Madame Victoire, herself the proprietress of an esta- Po : 
} 
| 
attracts the flies, upon whom it then closes, and whose ; 
| impaired, so that they are constantly taking medicine. entre henrend 
Attributes this to long hours of work, long sitting and 
want of and 
14 to 20 | 
ry | too little time is allowed for eating it. “The general , 
h | statement of the witnesses is, that about ten minutes 
oO 
_stricted from 9 a.m. till 9 P.M., that it would be most 
beneficial, and not injurious to the trade ; witness 
herself very rarely exceeds 9 P.M., never 10 P.M., in . 
only are © stomachs his devoted 
ill supplied, but their lungs respire air. Mr | Typridisin ; painting the lly —tor there are pin 
Grainger reports, that the work-rooms he examined lilies of the valley, and pink viok te, and yellow WF an an 
usiness In some country wns qui as rious 
as in London, especially in the fashionable watering- es : 
pms this is principally owing to their having too useless search, if it be true that there 1s No imstance of a 
ew hands. Some years ago,a young person came to yellow and a blue ory thee the same species. Foreigners 
witness, whose health was broken up from hard work turn to good account foolish rage of ours for every- 
states, that he has known one house where the young | thing novel, and monstrous, and unnatural, more worthy 
women worked in a perfectly dark kitchen, which was | of Japan and China than of England, by imposing upon 
lighted night and day with ; and that he attended the credulous seeds and cuttings of yellow moss-roses,and ; 
two persons who waked in this room.” ; 
Ahor these statements, the reader is prepared to 
$ hear that the general — state of dress-makers is 
deplorable. “A ical gentleman who has had 
years, states that, if the roan poeene work the cus- 
tomary long hours for an gth of time, ‘their - 
; constitution receives a shoek from which it never re- 
covers ; they may leave off work for a period, they 5 ound ‘ 
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of artillery. Stanislaus, in the grounds of Lazienki, had 
a broad walk flanked by pedestals upon which living 
figures, dressed or undressed, “ after the manner of the 
ancients,” were placed on t occasions. The floating 
— or Chinampas of Mexico, are mentioned both by 

vigero and Humboldt. They are formed on wicker- 
work ; and when a wishes for a little change, 
or to rid himself of a troublesome neighbour, he has only 
to set his paddles at work, or lug out his towing-rope, and 
betake himself to some more agreeable part of the lake. 
We wonder that the barbaric magnificence which piled 
up mimic pyramids, and Chinese watch-towers, and mock 
Stonehenges, never bethought itself of imitating these 
It was one of Napoleon’s bubble 
of the Tuilleries with 


those 
Sering the Revolution, though the agent funnily com- 
plains that the Directory never paid him for the sets! One 


ove su not so extensive, as the covered winter gar- 


den at Potemkin’s 
which is descri as a semicircular conservatory at- 
tached to the hall of the i 
wander amidst flowery hedges and fruit-bearing shrubs, 
winding over little hills ;” in fact, a complete garden, 
artificially heated, and adorned with the usual embellish- 
ments of busts and vases. When this mighty man in his 
travels halted, if only for a day, his travelling pavilion 
was erected, and surrounded by a er a [ Anglaise, 
“composed of trees and shrubs, and divided by gravel 
walks, and ornamented with seats and statues, all carried 
forward with the cavalcade!” We ought, in fairness to 
our readers, to add, that Sir John Carr, notorious by an- 
other less honourable prenomen, is the authority for this ; 
though, indeed, his statement is authenticated by Mr 
Loudon (Encye. Gard. section 842). We have heard of 
the effect of length being given to an avenue by planting 
the more distant trees nearer and nearer together ; but 
among gardening crotchets, we have never yet seen a 
children’s garden as we think it might be made—beds, 
seats, arbours, moss-house, all in miniature, with dwarf 
shrubs and fairy roses, and other flowers of only the 
smallest kind, or it might be laid out on turf, to suit the 
intellectual spirit of the age, like a map of the two hemi- 


INCREASE OF LIBRARIES. 


wo 0} a moral, 


licemen, &c., upon that extensive line. There are about 
— “two stations, and forty volumes will be assigned 
te each station, to be c as soon as they have been 
read through. The plan been made, and is bei 
carried into execution by the company’s chaplain a 
Wolverton, the central station of the line, where a great 
number of workmen are ted, and where consider- 
able improvement has y been effected. This is the 
more interesting, as it will probably be followed by other 
railway a and public bodies employing many 
labourers. e directors of the Grand Junction railway 
have already appointed a chaplain at their station at 
Crewe, and ma: induced, in this respect, to follow so 
good an exam We hear, too, that a library has been 
established in the workhouse gf St Matthew, Bethnal 
Green. The relieving officer, from a desire to afford in- 
struction as well as amusement to the inmates, has suc- 
ceeded in inducing the board of guardians to allow a 
small circulating brary to be placed in the institution, 
consisting of such books as are approved of by the 

i t 500 volumes, consisting 

of books upon religious subjects, history, &c., the reading 
of which by the aged and infirm has afforded to them 
great relief during their abode in the workhouse. We 
also announced, some time since, that libraries had been 
established at the several London = stations ; the 
works either to be read at the station-houses, or taken 
home under restrictions : also among the servants at the 
Atheneum Club. The considerate attention to the 
amusement and instruction of the humbler classes, which 
has marked the last few years, has already borne its 
good fruits, which will become daily more manifest.— 
Athenaeum, 


THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S VISIT TO JUGGERNAUT 
in 1842. 


T have visited (his lordship says) the valley of death. 
den of darkness. Juggernaut has been 


i 
Pagoda is situated in the vicinity of this village, called 
Poorce, of which the narrow streets, and wretched abodes, 
are only emblems of the moral rain and misery it diffuses. 
A town of 50,000 is held together by the direst supersti- 
tion ; no trade but sin ; no art but delusion and lies ; no 


attend yearly, of whom one-third perish by hunger, fa- 
or 
The 
plans for the y, unknown to their husbands and fa- 
and start off ata moment. The abominations may 

be judged of by this fact. It is a scene of plunder, cruelty, 
lust. When the caravans arrive, a rae fight 
takes e among the Poorce inhabitants, who shall re- 
ceive the helpless wretches, who are plundered not only 
of what they possess or can procure, but of al] they can 
borrow at five days finis 
process ; t multitude then proceed on their 
return. The rich are uniformly left behind, to whiten 
heir bones the accursed plains. Those plains are 
barren sands thrown up from the beach by the south- 
ast monsoon. The seasons of pestilence are chosen, as 


it were, to heighten the misery ; for instance, June, when 
the extreme heat is suddenly succeeded by the rains, and 
the cholera rages among the undefended crowds. The 
sick stil sometimes throw themselves under the wheels 
of the car ; bands of music, and troops of dancers, or 
itutes of the vilest order, noise, prec: wise de- 
uchery, with the most filthy and unutterable pollutions 
in figure, exhibition, and songs, make up the religion of 
Juggernaut, The or circuit of the enclosed 
temple, is a mass of heavy building, of which no one is 
allowed to penetrate the interior, because the cooking is 
tually going on in the inner circuits, and the pass- 
rs of a istian would defile the whole culinary esta- 
blishment. If we had chosen to pay 2000 rupees for 
ous the sanctuary afterwards, we might have been 
admit 


Such is Juggernaut! Dr Buchanan's descrip- 
tion is most true. Cruelty, lust, oppression, disease, 
famine, death, follow in the train. 


CONSOLATION. 
FROM THE FRENEH OF LAMARTINE. 
Let them fall, these sad tears ; let them silently fall 
On the pitiless path that I tread, 
Where's the loved pious hand would have dried them up all, 
Or the bosom to pillow my head ? 
Let them fall like the rain on the cold rocky strand, 
With a dull and a fruitless rebound, 
That no zephyr’s light pinion in frolic hath fann'd, 
No sunbeam hath kissed from the ground. 


For what to the heart of my cold brother man 
Is this poor breaking heart that I bear? 

Too far from my grief its deep anguish to scan, 
Too high to look down on my care. 


But oh! may their eyes never weep such sad tears, 
Nor their sky be o’ercast like my own ; 

May their future glide on in bright hopes, without fears, 
And let mine be the gall-cup alone ! 


May the glittering crowds I have seen all depart 
With a smile (though they looked upon me), 

Never feel the deep want of that word to the heart, 
That whispers, ‘‘ I'm weeping with thee.” 


No longer can I then for sympathy turn 
To man, who resists its demands ; 


Let me cherish my grief, let my joy be to mourn, 
And thus bury my face in my hands. 


In that hour when my heart in its solitude weeps, 
And its funeral mantle puts on, 

And when none of its once loved possessions it keeps, 
Save its weeds for the last hope that's gone: 


. When Friendship herself turns aside from the path 
Where together we often had stray’d, 

And pierces the heart, like the hollow reed staff, 
Where the hand was too trustfully laid : 


And when from our sorrow’s contagion men go, 
Too feeble to lend us relief, 

And we silently walk in our pathway of wo, 
Face to face and alone with our grief: 


When the future has lost the last charm that could make 
The lorn spirit desire a to-morrow, 

And when every morsel of bread that we take 
Is moisten'’d with tear-drops of sorrow : 


"Tis then through the desolate silence I hear 
Thy voice, O my God! speaking rest ; 

Thy hand can alone raise the weight of dull fear 
That lies chilly and cold at my breast. 


Then I feel that no words like thy words have the power 
The wild flood of my grief to control ; 

From them consolation is pour’d in that hour, 
When all others have ceased to console. 


And when I am drawn as a friend to thy breast, 
around 


And my soul mounts aloft in a spirit of prayer, 
And melts in communings so high, 

That, self-dried on my lids, ev'ry tear that stood there 
Has been chas’d like the dew from mine eye. 


“Tis thus the bright sunbeam from rock or from spray 
Can absorb the last droppings of rain ; 

While the blast and the shadow, without heaven's ray, | 
Might have swept o’er and o’er them in vain. 


EXTRACT FROM DR HUTCHISON’S REPORT OF GLASGOW 
LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


It will be observed, that perverted views of religion, 
or, more correctly speaking, of theology, have teak an. 
signed as the cause of the disease in only 5 out of 157 
patients. Had the statements of friends been ived 


points in theology by incompetent individuals, the vain 
endeavour to es and understand subjects far 
removed beyond t of human intellect, and the 
indulgence in m enthusiasm, undoubtedly lead to 
insanity, especially when the individual has a hereditary 
seep Be to the disease, when his constitution has 

en shattered by long or severe illness, or when his body 
has been enervated by sensual indulgence, over-exertion, 
or a disordered state of the abdominal viscera. Still, such 
cases occur much less frequently than they have gene- 
rally been supposed to do. One circumstance is worthy 
of notice in a practical point of view. When the disease 
arises in a moral and religious man, however perverted 
his views of doctrine and practice may be during his 
delirium, on his recovery he will be a moral and religious 
man still. When it arises in an immoral individual, 
however exalted the tone of his devotion, or correct his 
theological opinions may be while he is insane, no souner 
is he cured, than all his devotional and moral feelings 
leave him, and his religion disappears with his insanity. 
It would require a volume to illustrate this delicate 
subject. I content myself with drawing one inference, 
that no reliance can be placed on those apparent ame- 
liorations of principle ook practice, which appear simul- 
taneously, or nearly simultaneously, with insanity. The 
are part and parcel of the disease, and will disappear wit 
it. By judicious management, advantage may be taken 
of them during conval to prod a favourable 
change in the character of the individual ; but great 
delicacy and tact, as well as an intimate and practical 
gee ai with the subject, are necessary to attain 
t 


A GENTLEMAN, 


In the language of his companions, Ulick Burke “ could 
be a gentleman when he ” How often have we 
heard this phrase, and with what a fatal mistake is it 

ly applied! He who can be a gentleman when 
pleases, never pleases to be anything else. Circum- 
stances may, and do every day in life, throw men of cul- 
tivated minds and refined habits into the society of their 
inferiors ; but while, with the tact and readiness that is 
their —e prerogative, they make themselves welcome 
among those with whom they have few, if any, sympathies 
in common, yet never by any accident do they derogate 
from that high standard that makes them gentlemen. So, 
on the other hand, the man of vulgar tastes and coarse pro- 
pensities may simulate, if he be able, the outward habi- 
tudes of society, eer with practised intonation, and 
bowing with well studied grace ; yet he is no more a gen- 
tleman in his thought or feeling than is the tinselled 
actor who struts the board the monarch his costume 
would him. This being the “ gentleman when 
he likes,” is but the mere performunce of the character. 
It has all the smell of the orange-peel and the foot-lights 
about it, and never can be mistaken by any one who 
knows the world.—Dublin University Magazine, 


CAUTION IN THE USE OF GUNS, 


The following useful directions are extracted from the 
ing Review :—Never hase or shoot with a gun 
that is not perfectly sound in all its parts, and especially 
in the inside of the barrels, and in the construction of the 
locks ; and whether new or second-hand, be well assured 
of its having been manufactured, bona fide, by a respect- 
able gunmaker, and not merely got up for sale, with a 
deceptive exterior, and a pirated name upon it. 

Never suffer a gun, at any time, to be held for a 
moment, or ever carried, so as to be likely to come in the 
direction of either man or beast.—Havwker, 

Never put your hand or arm upon the muzzle ofa gun, 
nor lean over it. Never blow into the barrel of a gun, 
whether loaded or unloaded. Never use a gun for any 
other than the one for which it is obviously in- 
tended ; and especially as a h , a mallet, a walking 
or a bush-beating stick ; as a hook to draw the boughs of 
a thorn or tree towards you; as a staff to “bang dog,” 
to lean upon, or to support yourself; to assist your fat 
friend up a bank, over or out of a ditch, or as a prop or 
leaping-pole, to help yourself over hedge or ditch ; nor is 
there any occasion to take flying leaps with it in your hand, 
however anxious you may be to display your agility. 
Never take a loaded gun into a house, wnless the caps, or 
primers, be first removed, and the tops of the nipples 
rubbed with a glove or handkerchief; the gun to be kept 
Ps own hand, or immediately placed under lock and 


PAYING DEBTS, 


What pleasure it is to one’s debts! I remem 
to have heard Sir Thomas Lyttleton make this oe 
tion. It seems to flow from a combination of cireum- 
stances, each of which is productive of . In the 
first place, it removes that uneasiness which a true spirit 
feels from dependence and obligation. It affords plea- 
sure to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our social 
affection. It promotes that future confidence which is 
so very interesting to an honest mind, It opens a prospect 
of being readily supplied with what we want on future 


without investigation, the number would have appeared 
three or four times greater ; for it is frequently assumed 
that the subject of the patient’s delusions must be neces- 
sarily connected with the cause of his illness. This does 
not always hold good, nor is it obeerved in even the 
rity of cases. It is no uncommon occurrence to see 
individuals, whose insanity is the result of debauchery, 
exhibit during their delirium feelings of intense devotion, 
and become very exalted and mystical in their theological 
opinions. * * Erotic and religious delirium also are 
very nearly allied, and frequently replace each other. 
These three species of religious delirium afford an inte- 
ure of @ re thi e my en 
p candied I have adverted to them for the 4 of 
wing that religion is too aesigned ane conse 
of insanity, in consequence of an erroneous conclusion 
being drawn from the character of the prominent delu- 
sions. Fanatica) preaching, the study of controverted 


i ) It leaves a consciousness of our own virtue F 
and it is a measure we know to be right, both in point of 
justice and sound economy. Finally, it is the main sup- 
port of simple reputation.—Shenstone. 

DOING GOOD, 

How often do we sigh for opportunities of doing good, 
whilst we neglect the openings of Providence in little 
things, which would frequently lead to the accomplish- 
ment of most important usefulness! Dr Johnson used 
to say, “He who waits to do a great deal of at 
once, will never do any.” Good is done by degrees. 
However small in proportion the benefit which follows 
individual attempts to do good, a great deal may thus be 
accomplished by erance, even in the midst of dis- 
couragements and disappointments.—Crable. 
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the new conservatory at Chatsworth, with a carriage- ae 
drive through the centre, infinitely more perfect, though ee 
A plan of considerable magnitude has been set on foot, 
7 will soon be carried out on the Birmingham —_ 
historical l relig - ture, for the us it porters, 
| 
} 
The world cannot know the sweet rapture of rest, 
| The happiness there to be found. 
trodden | ‘ t ge t fter 
| 
| 
= bond of union but communion of idolatry. Nothing has 
yet been done to abolish these idolatries. The horrors are 
unutterable. One hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims | 
: | 
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